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FROZEN FEET CAN'T FIGHT! 


It's cold on the Arctic convoy routes. So cold that if a man lost his footing and fell 
into the icy waters, he would freeze completely in a matter of minutes. On the 
pitching deck of a surfaced sub, feet must be kept warm, dry—they must be sure. 


The Navy turned to Keds for special Sea Boots. Specifications : ‘warm’ —roomy 
enough to be worn over three pairs of wool socks and two felt insoles. They 
had to be easy to get into, and out of. “Skid-proof’—so we used our Sperry 
Top-Sider sole that grips slick surfaces like a tire tread. Finally,"thick heels” 
—5/8 inches deep with cleats for climbing conning tower ladders. 


The Navy has found surefootedness a vital factor in the defense of humanity. When 
you think of the Reds you would like to be able to buy—think of Keds Sea Boots, 
keeping feet warm and safe, on duty guarding the fighting tools of Victory— 

the Victory that will bring Keds back to you again for everyday sports. 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center * New York, 20 
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NEW BARNES BOOKS FOR SEPTEMBER 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR GIRLS 
By Rosalind Cassidy and Hilda Clute Kozman 


“This book is both an antidote for the wrong 
kind of Physical Education for young girls and a 
straightforward, usable plan for something vastly 
better.’’ From the preface by Eduard C. Lindeman. 


Here is a sound guide for every high school 
teacher wishing to align her program with present 
day needs, as well as a practical, timely textbook 
for college students preparing to teach Physical 
Education in high schools. 


lf you have anything at all to do with a Physical 
Fitness program for girls, this is the ‘“‘Book of the 


Year’’ for you. 6” by 9” cloth...................... $2.00 


FITNESS FIRST—A Workbook in Physical 
Fitness for High School Girls 
By Hilda Clute Kozman and Rosalind Cassidy 


This was written to help every high school girls’ 
Physical Education leader and to interest every girl 
in her class. By means of intelligent presentation 
of topics and many clever, amusing illustrations, 
this workbook gains the interest and understanding 
of the high school girl in her own Physical Fitness 
program. FITNESS FIRST is without equal as a 
practical personal guide to Physical Fitness and 
used with the book PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR 
GIRLS it provides the teacher with an easy method- 
ical outline for individual guidance. 


82” x 11”, Paper, 60c. 


Lots of 100 or more, 50¢ 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR BOYS 
By Ben Miller, Karl W. Bookwalter and George E. Schlafer 


Exactly as the title implies, this is an all-around 
book of Physical Fitness for high school boys. |; 
is a big book—packed with important, vital jp. 
formation, made clear and interesting through up. 
usually fine illustrations—many of them of actua| 
Army and Navy training programs. 

The authors have anticipated your problems anq 
questions and then have gone ahead and given al 
the answers. 

As an authentic, complete, practical guide fo 
your program, TEACHING PHYSICAL FITNESS 
FOR BOYS has no equal. 


$3.00 


TUMBLING AND STUNTS 


By Virginia Lee Horne 


Particularly timely in the light of the present 
emphasis on Physical Fitness. This is so organized 
that it can serve as a teaching manual for both 
the beginning and the experienced teacher. Be. 
cause the stunts are arranged in order of difficulty, 
it is possible for the teacher to plan her lessons 
readily and efficiently. Several hundred individual, 
partner and group activities and demonstrations are 
described and illustrated so well that the most 
advanced activities are simplified and clarified 
To give the teacher more confidence in the pre- 
sensation of her material, special safety measures 
for the performance of each activity have been 
stressed. A complete program in stunts and tumb- 
ling for elementary, high schools, colleges and adult 
groups may be effectively developed from the text. 


$3.00 


ADDITIONS TO THE BARNES DOLLAR SPORTS LIBRARY 


BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 


By Dave Toby 


BOWLING FOR ALL 


By Falcaro Goodman 
Cloth 


Our complete new catalog is in the mails. If you do not receive your copy send us your name and 


address and it will be sent by return mail. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers since 1838 


67 WEST 44th ST. 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Preparation of Teachers for the 
Program of Physical Fitness 


Through Health Education 


A Report by the 


Committee on Educational Qualifications of Health Educators 


W. W. BAUER, M. D. 
WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 
LILLIAN DAVIS 

BESS EXTON 

EDNA GERKEN 

RUTH E. GROUT 
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CLAIR E. TURNER 

JENNIE WAHLERT 

R. W. WEBSTER 


CHARLES C. WILSON, M. D., Chairman 


Meeting Wartime Needs of Young People Through 
Health Education 

HIS statement is intended to present suggestions 

for the training of school personnel to make effec- 

tive the program of Physical Fitness Through 
Health Education! * as prepared under the direction 
of the United States Office of Education by a com- 
mittee** of educators with the collaboration of the 
United States Army, the United States Navy, the 
United States Public Health Service, and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


The introduction of the manual which outlines this 
program states, “Power greater than the enemy’s is 
needed to win this war and that means above all, 
manpower. Men to fly the planes, men to fire the 
guns, men and women to till the land and run lathes 
—manpower virile and strong, freed of the shackles 
of all health and injury is our need... ”? 


The immediate challenge to schools is to mobilize 
school and community resources and services in the 
Interest of training for healthful living and for par- 
ticipation in wartime services and activities at the level 
where each person serves. The goals for this program 
include : 


(a) Correction of remediable defects. 


,, Numbers refer to bibliography at end of article. 
. The committee who prepared the report was appointed 
y the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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(b) Prevention and control of disease. 

(c) Optimum nutrition for all. 

(d) Prevention of accidents and skill in first aid. 

(e) Balanced programs of work, exercise, recrea- 
tion, and sleep. 

(f) Attainment of sound mental attitudes. 

(g) Meeting health requirements for military, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and community services. 

Curriculum suggestions for school programs leading 
to the attainment of these goals are included in the 
manual. 


Essential Considerations for School Administrators 

The school administrator faced with the problem of 
focusing school efforts on improving the health of those 
in his community through educational efforts will nat- 
urally ask himself several questions. How can I mo- 
bilize my present staff to implement the program of 
physical fitness through health education? How can 
I educate my staff to their responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities in health educaton? What plans for in-serv- 
ice preparation for health education are available? 
What resources are available for use in my commu- 
nity? 

Specific Administrative Responsibilities. — Vhe ad- 
ministrator should make sure that the total school pro- 
gram contributes to healthful living by students. This 
involves consideration of the physical environment, 
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the organization of the school day, the health of em- 
ployed personnel, and the quality of pupil-teacher re- 
lationships. He should keep in close touch with new 
developments in the health education program of his 
school to see that desired goals are achieved. 


Principals, teachers, supervisors, school health work- 
ers, attendance and guidance personnel, and all other 
persons in the school system should be sensitive to 
present health needs and should evince a willingness 
to do their part. Everyone will then find something 
which he can contribute to the health program. Never- 
theless, there always will be aspects of the program 
which require the services of experts. 


City school systems may have trained health edu- 
cators, school physicians, nurses, health counselors 
and other health specialists. In rural communities, 
however, the teacher may have the main responsibility 
for all school health activities. She may utilize the 
help of county medical or dental societies, county 
health officials, or other qualified professional persons. 
Sometimes she may receive the help of health educa- 
tion specialists from the state department of educa- 
tion or health, or of a public health nurse. 

In each school the person best qualified in health 
education, working under the supervision of the prin- 
cipal, should have responsibility for coordinating all 
school health education activites and for relating them 
to other health activities in the community. In small 
schools the principal or the teacher in charge may 
undertake this task. 

In general a time allotment of five periods per week 
for direct health teaching, or the equivalent, for at 
least one semester during the ninth or tenth grades 
is more effective than one period a week over a longer 
time. A more advanced course for five periods a week 
for at least one semester during the eleventh or twelfth 
grades is needed to prepare students for adult life. 
The health work done in these courses should be sup- 
plemented by day-by-day attention to the health prob- 
lems of individual pupils as they become evident as 
well as by periodic checks on health problems revealed 
by health examinations or other procedures. It should 
be supplemented also by the contributions to health 
education which can be made through other areas of 
the curriculum. 

Materials of instruction are essential to good health 
teaching and should be provided by Boards of Educa- 
tion. Due to the loss of many experienced teachers 
in the field of health education, the need for authentic 
textbooks and adequate supplementary library material 
and visual aids is more urgent than in normal times. 

Understanding and cooperation are important fac- 
tors in promoting health education. Machinery for 
this purpose is already in existence in such agencies 
as teachers’ meetings, county and city institutes, study 
clubs, faculty meetings and workshops set up in a uni- 
.versity, teachers’ college, or local community. 

Health is a Community Problem—Many profes- 
sional and voluntary health agencies are concerned 
with the health problems of children. Parent-teacher 
organizations, tuberculosis associations, Red Cross 


chapters, county medical and dental societies, and the 
state and federal public health services in defense ar 
are usually willing to cooperate in providing health 
services. It is a responsibilty of boards of education 
the superintendents of schools, principals and teachers 
to participate in organizing community health te. 
sources and to initiate such cooperative efforts if nee. 
essary. 


Financing Health Education.—States and local com. 
munities have the primary responsibility for financ 
health education and health service programs. Fed. 
eral funds to supplement local endeavor are available 
from two sources—the Public Health Service and the 
Children’s Bureau. 


The Public Health Service allots funds to state 
health departments for the promotion, establishment, 
and maintenance of public health services. The states 
may re-allocate these funds for use in training and 
employing health educators and for other activities 
deemed to be legitimate. The Public Health Service 
also has funds for combating venereal diseases. Public 
health education, as related to venereal disease control, 
is a legitimate activity of state and local health de. 
partments and venereal disease funds may be used 
for this purpose. 

The Children’s Bureau has funds to provide aid 
through states for maternal and child health, crippled 
children, and certain services for the dependents of 
enlisted men in the armed forces. 


Because school health education programs can con- 
tribute so much to the health of communities, superin- 
tendents may find their state or county health officers 
willing to apply for federal funds to aid in the train- 
ing of teachers for health education. Applications for 
federal grants-in-aid from the Public Health Service 
must be signed by health officers. 


Because of manpower shortages the crucial problem 
confronting many communities is that of securing 
personnel to meet the present challenge. In the sec- 
tions which follow proposals are outlined for providing 
immediate help in the training of teachers, resources 
which may be used, and suggestions relating to more 
complete training of personnel in the future. 


Methods of Providing In-Service Training for 
Health Education 

In instituting the program of physical fitness through 
health education, the individual best qualified by per- 
sonality, interest, and previous preparation should be 
selected to teach the recommended health courses. 
Some schools will have fully qualified health directors. 
Many, however, will use teachers from related areas 
and encourage these teachers to extend their prepara- 
tion in health education. Because all secondary school 
teachers can contribute to the health education of stw- 
dents, there may be teachers other than those who 
will teach health courses who will desire to participate 
in in-service training programs. 

Some of the procedures which can be used for in- 
service training are: 

Staff and Group Conferences-——The principal may 
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devote a meeting of his staff, or groups of his staff, 
to the discussion of the health problems of students 
and the health problems of the community. The man- 
ual, Physical Fitness Through Health Education could 
be discussed and its suggestions considered in the 
light of local needs. For many schools this will be 
the best way to initiate the program of “Physical Fit- 
ness Through Health Education” and to plan for next 
steps. 

Studies of Health Conditions or Health Education 
Programs—A study of specific problems helps to 
emphasize the need for health teaching and to indicate 
desirable content for the program. Some problems 
suitable for study are: 

1. Environmental factors relating to health and 
safety such as illumination, ventilation, drinking facili- 
ties, toilet facilities, recreation facilities, fire and acci- 
dent hazards, and pupil participation in adjustment of, 
or adaptation to, the school environment. 

2. School lunch problems including facilities for 
preparing, serving, and eating lunches; choice of 
menus; sanitation of kitchen and lunch room equip- 
ment; supervision of the health of food handlers; 
handwashing ; and cooperation with parents in plan- 
ning diets. 

3. Evaluation of health education. How has health 
education influenced the health practices of pupils? 
Their health knowledge? Have health education goals 
been reached ? 

4. Curriculum study. Present courses of study, 
especially the sciences, physical education, home eco- 
nomics, and social studies, all of which are rich in 
health education opportunities, may be studied to de- 
termine how they and the health education courses can 
supplement each other. 


5. Surveys. These may be the bases for initiating 
school, home, or community projects in health and 
safety education. (U. S. Office of Education, Pam- 
phlet. 75 may be adapted for use in surveying the 
health programs of schools.) 


Reading and Reference Materials—Reference ma- 
terials for health education should be available to all 
teachers. These should include sources of reliable in- 
formation concerning films, exhibits, posters, books, 
pamphlets, and other teaching aids. The following 
publications should be accessible to all teachers: 


1. Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Committee on Wartime Health Education for High Schools. 
Physical Fitness Through Health Education for the Victory 
Corps. Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 3. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Government Printing Office, 1943.) In press. 
Summary was printed in Education for Victory 1: 13-14, 18; 
February 1, 1943. 


2. American Association of School Administrators. Health 
In Schools. Twentieth Yearbook. (Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, a department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1942) 544 pp. $2.00. 

3. National Education Association and American Medical 
Association, Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion. Health Education. (Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1941) 368 pp. $1.50. 

4. “Suggested School Health Policies—A Committee Re- 
Port.” Journal of Health and Physical Education 11: 283-86, 
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333-35, May; 358-61, 389-91, June, 1940. Appears also in the 
September-December, 1940, issues of Hygeia. Reprints avail- 
able from the American Medical Association. Single copies 
free to teachers. 


5. Hiscock, Ira V. Ways to Community Health Education. 
(New York: the Commonwealth Fund, 1939) 306 pp. $3.00. 


6. American Public Health Association. Community Or- 
ganization for Health Education. (New York: the Associa- 
tion, 1941) 9¢. 


7. Federal Security Agency, Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. Democracy Means All of Us. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Office, 1942) 30 pp. 


8. Nyswander, Dorothy B. Solving School Health Prob- 
roe (New York: the Commonwealth Fund, 1942) 377 pp. 
9. Shutt, George. Schools Awake. (Battle Creek, Mich.: 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 1942) free. ; 
Extended list of books and teaching aids suitable 
for health education are contained in “Health in 

Schools” and “Health Education.” 

Discussion and Study Groups.—Discussion meet- 
ings, or study groups, can focus their attention on 
specific health problems, under the leadership of well- 
informed persons in the school or community. Among 
the many individuals who could participate in such 
meetings would be various representatives of the local 
health department and of local medical and dental 
societies. Members of welfare departments, safety 
councils, college faculties, and representatives of vari- 
ous state and federal agencies may be invited to take 
part. Also leaders of various voluntary health groups. 

In some communities help is available from state 
departments. The department of education may have 
a director of health education, director of health and 
physical education, nutritionist, or safety specialist. 
From the state department of health, numerous health 
specialists frequently are available for consultation and 
other assistance. 

Various faculty members may take an active part 
in study groups. For example, food and nutrition 
may be discussed by the home economics teacher, 
factors of mental hygiene by one familiar with this 
field, disease control by the school physician or local 
health officer, home nursing by the school nurse or 
public health nurse, human growth and development 
by a biology teacher, and exercise and recreation by 
a physical education teacher. 


Social or Regional Workshops—Workshops may 
be organized so that faculty members may, with the 
aid of technical consultants, work on such problems 
as: 

1. The determination of school and community 
health problems which can be solved in part through 
health education. 

2. The methods of determining and solving the 
health problems of individual students. 

3. The methods of counseling pupils and of secur- 
ing parent understanding and cooperation. 

4. The development and revision of health teaching 
units, guides, or courses of study. 

College and University Courses ——Colleges and uni- 
versities should help to meet the needs of teachers for 

(Continued on Page 396) 
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Jumping from tower with 
complete military equipment. 
Inexperienced jumpers hold 
the nose with one hand and 
hold the elbow down with 
the other. This helps to 
hold the life jacket down. 


UR newspaper headlines too often tell the 
O tragic story of men in our armed services who 

lose their lives by drowning. “Ship torpedoed 
—439 drown”; “Troop transport sunk, loss of life 
high”; “Life boat capsizes, many men lost”; “Swim- 
mers rescued after twelve hours in open sea, while 
hundreds drown who cannot swim,” and so on. This 
is just a sample of actual happenings in this global 
war, be it on land or sea or in the air. Drowning 
casualties prevent too many of our men, who have 
pledged themselves to fight for a better world in which 
to live, from fulfilling that promise, because they never 
reach the battle front. 


It is not true that only those men who man our 
fighting ships should possess swimming competence. 
The men who fight on the land and in the air are just 
as likely to get into drowning situations as those in 
other branches of the service. The men of the army 
must conquer unfordable streams, lakes, and swamps. 
They must be transported over the seven seas and 
without warning may find themselves thrown upon 
their own resources in an open sea after their ship 
has been torpedoed or blown to bits by a mine. 


Being able to care for oneself in the water, even 
when fully equipped with military gear, is of para- 
mount importance in this war effort. Our nation can- 
not afford to lose what trained specialists it has. The 
toll of Amercan lives taken by water since Pearl Har- 
bor is unbelievably high. One has only to compile 
the water casualties in our naval engagements off the 
Solomons, Salamuau, the Coral Seas, and Tualagi, and 
the landing of our troops on European soil, to appre- 
ciate the full significance of our men’s possessing water 
competence. 

Those in command of our armed services are aware 
of the high percentage of men who are not able to care 
for themselves in water. But little time is available 
after induction to teach men to swim, because most of 
the time has to be spent on the technical aspects of 
combat. It has been estimated that about 16 per cent 
of the men enrolled in the pre-flight flying schools of 


Swimming Goes 


to War 


By 
JACK E. HEWITT 


University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


the nation cannot swim a stroke. The American Red 
Cross reports that only 10 per cent of the men in the 
Army are expert swimmers and that about 90 per cent 
of the men are still in the novice class.1* These st. 
tistics are not too surprising if we realize that swim. 
ming is taught in relatively few of our schools. Many 
of the institutions that are fortunate enough to possess 
a natatorium have not seen fit to make swimming com. 
pulsory. Too many boards of education have turned 
a deaf ear to any mention of a swimming program, 
no matter how excellent its results, because of the 
possibility of accidents and law suits. This narrow 
point of view is resulting in wholesale murder and in 
this day and age certainly cannot be justified. It is 
high time that legislation was passed by our states to 
check this law-suit evil, for it is seriously hampering 
not only the teaching of swimming but other worth- 
while activities that may happen to have some element 
of risk. The National Education Association, the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, and State Departments of Physical 
Education should take this problem in hand and bring 
pressure to have laws passed and enforced to protect 
teachers, principals, school boards, and state govern- 
ments against lawyers who bring in cases where negli- 
gence has not been shown. 


HAT can our schools do to aid in this emer- 
W eency? Surely they can be of great help in pre- 
paring future soldiers to care for themselves ade- 


* Superior figures refer to bibliography at end of article. 


Use of pants as a floating aid. 
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Method of crawling on top of a line. 


quately in any water situation. The Department of 
Physical Education at the University of California has 
recognized its special obligations resulting from the 
present war emergency and has reorganized its entire 
swimming program. Swimming is felt to be so im- 
portant that it now takes precedence over other de- 
partment activities. Every man entering the enlisted 
reserves must now pass a rigid swimming test. This 
test relates directly to the war. It includes an under- 
water swim for a minimum of 20 yards, an 18-foot 
tower jump followed by a short (25-yard) sprint 
swim, treading water for 30 seconds without the use of 
hands, and the continuous swimming of 100 yards 
with the swimmer demonstrating the side stroke, the 
breast stroke, and the resting back stroke. The under- 
water swim is required because men may be forced to 
swim under blazing oil, gasoline, or water. Jumping 
is substituted for diving since this has proved to be 
the most effective method of abandoning a ship. 
Jumping helps to protect the swimmer’s head from 
striking floating debris. The 25-yard sprint swim has 
been added to enable men to get away from the suc- 
tion of a sinking ship. The 100-yard swim is a short 
test of endurance and of the ability to remain afloat 
many hours if necessary. Speed and form are not 
factors in this test, since resting, gliding, and relaxing 
are all important to one who may be forced to remain 
in water for many hours. Students who fail to pass 
this test must enroll in either the elementary or the 
intermediate swimming class. : 

In the elementary class each student is taught first 
to relax in the water. Besides learning adjustment to 
the water, he acquires skill in the elementary back 
and side strokes, sculling, finning, and treading water. 
He must learn to enter the water feet first from the 
10- and 18-foot boards. He is given considerable 
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Use of hands and legs on a line. 


endurance swimming and by the end of the semester 
must be able to swim a minimum of 15 minutes without 
stopping. He must also be able to master 60 feet of 
underwater swimming. With three one-hour periods 
of swimming a week, most members of the elementary 
classes are able to pass this test. 


The intermediate class, in addition to reviewing the 


strokes taken up in elementary swimming, has the 
breast stroke, trudgeon, trudgeon crawl, and speed 
swimming for a maximum of 50 yards with the crawl, 
trudgeon, or trudgeon crawl, the latter being included 
to enable students to make a quick get-away from the 
suction of a sinking ship. It also includes endurance 
swimming for a minimum of 30 minutes without stop- 
ping, with emphasis on glide and relaxation. Speed is 
given no consideration in the endurance swim. All 
this intermediate work is combined in one test the final 
week to assimilate actual wartime emergencies. The 
student must jump off the tower with his clothes on 
and, after entering the water, must swim underwater 
at least 20 yards. He then comes to the surface and re- 
moves his pants. He ties knots in both pant legs just 
above the cuffs and throws the pants over the head and 
into the water to secure the maximum amount of air in 
the legs. By this means he must learn to float himself. 
He then blows up his shirt by either blowing up the 
sleeve or blowing in a button hole below the neck. He 
must float himself for a minute by either his pants or 
shirt. Treading water then follows and this the student 
must do for 30 seconds without the use of his hands. 
Next he must tow a victim for 25 yards with either 
the hair carry, the arm pull, the tired-swimmer’s carry, 
or the. head or cross-chest carry. He then continues on 
swimming up to 30 minutes with the elementary, side, 
and breast strokes, with emphasis on glide and relaxa- 
tion. He swims in the belief that he may have to re- 
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Above, entering a life raft by means of a flutter kick; 
below, keeping rifles dry. 


main in the water 3 or 4 hours. The final test is to 
climb a rope 10 feet to the 3-meter diving board. (The 
latter test is included to acquaint students with the 
skill of climbing a line to board a ship when there is 
neither ladder nor net available.) 

The following is a summary of lifesaving measures 
adopted to meet wartime conditions :* 

1. Jumps: 

a. Jumping in preference to diving when abandon- 
ing a ship. 

b. Sticking to the ship as long as possible and al- 
Ways jumping into the wind if oil or gasoline is on 
the surface. 

c. Jumping to the leeward side of the ship if there 
is a wind, since less debris will be floating on this 
side. 

d. Jumping on the lower side if the ship is listing, 
for on the upper side there is danger of being hurt 


mastered breathing, it is advisable for hin ‘to holg 
his nose with one hand and to use his fiee arm to 
hold the first arm down and close to the body. This 
prevents possible injury to the nose on Striking the 
water. ) 

j. For shallow-water jumping, bringing up the 
knees to the chest and holding them with the arms, ;, 
e., going into water in a sitting position. (Swimm 
teachers know this as the “pile-dive.”) Another style 
is to hold the arms above the head and after ep 
into the water to pull the arms down to the side of 
the body. 

k. If the water is afire, covering the face with the 
hands or, if a coat or duffle bag is available, holding 
it over the head provides a great deal of protection 
to the face against the flames. If no covering is at 
hand, then it is recommended either covering the 
face with the hands or using the “pile dive” to make 
a big splash. The latter method helps to spread the 
oil and put out the flames. 

2. Aid to comrades by use of clothes for towing: 


a. Use of shirt or pants. (1) Extend a shirt to the 
victim as in the front-above approach, and tow him, 
or (2) put the shirt around his chest as in the cross- 
chest carry, and tow him, or (3) put the shirt across 
the back of his shoulders and under his arm pits 
(double Nelson), and tow him, or (4) put the shirt 
between his elbows, cross it in back of him, and 
tow him. 

b. Simple lifesaving carries. (1) Tow by a coat 
collar, or by the collar of a life jacket. (Use the latter 
only on the old-style cork or kapok jacket.) (2) 
Tow by the head-carry, hair-carry, cross-chest, or 
tired-swimmer’s carry. 

3. Use of clothes or duffle bag as floating aids: 

a. Shirt. (1) When jumping, pull out the shirt 
tail to gather in the air. (2) Blow the shirt up 
through a button hole while under the water, or (3) 
blow it up through a sleeve while under water. 

b. Pants. (1) Tie a knot in trouser legs near cuff, 


then throw the pants over the head to fill up with air. © 


c. Duffle bag (this will float two to three per- 
sons). (1) Jump in with the duffle bag open, or (2) 
throw it over the head while in the water. 

4. Floating equipment across a stream: 
By using a shelter half or “pup tent,” it is possible 


by striking the bilge keel or barnacles. 

e. Jumping off the bow of the ship, if possible, to 
escape injury from propellers. 

f. Jumping to the opposite side from the torpedo 
hit and as far forward as possible. 

g. Jumping in such a way as to avoid floating 
wreckage, because of the danger of injury. 

h. Always taking two or three deep breaths before 
jumping, especially if an underwater swim is to fol- 
low. 

i. Jumping out as far as possible, keeping the body 
straight and the head up is recommended. (If the 
swimmer is inexperienced in jumping and has not 


*Most of these measures have been recommended by the 


United States Navy. 


to float 40 to 70 pounds of military equipment across 
a stream and keep the contents dry. Equipment 1s 
placed inside the shelter half and the ends tied to- 
gether. Two or more rifles may be placed on top of 
the tent and kept perfectly dry. 

5. Methods of climbing a line from the level of the 
water to board ship, or of transferring men from one 
ship to another : 

a. Boarding ship from the water level. Men should 
learn how to climb a line to board a ship, for often 
there is neither ladder -nor net to use. Climbing 
should be done with both legs and arms. By al 
ternately climbing up the rope and clenching the 
rope between the legs and insteps, it is not difficult 

(Continued on Page 398) 
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Trends in State Wartime Physical 
Fitness Programs 


By 
ROSALIND CASSIDY, Ed.D. 


and 


HILDA CLUTE KOZMAN, Ph.D. 


Mills College 
Oakland, California 


T IS well known to those interested in physical 
| education that high schools in all parts of the 

United States have been reorganizing their pro- 
grams to better meet the needs of their pupils in war- 
time. A committee of physical education directors was 
called to Washington to plan with the United States 
Office of Education and Army and Navy personnel a 
wartime physical fitness program in connection with 


the High School Victory Corps. As a result of this 


committee’s work a guide for high school physical fit- 
ness programs was issued, Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education for the Victory Corps, a United 
States Office of Education publication in the Victory 
Corps Pamphlet Series. 

Wishing to discover in a general way how much 
the reorganization going on in high schools was guided 
by the committee’s report, a letter was sent, on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1943, to each of the State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction inquiring whether the state office 
had published anything on a physical fitness program 
in connection with the High School Victory Corps. 
Information was requested about such material and 
how to secure it. Replies were received from forty- 
seven of the forty-eight states and the District of 
In all instances, except two, where liter- 
ature on physical fitness programs had been issued, the 
bulletins, pamphlets, and books were forwarded. In 
the case of the two exceptions copies were not avail- 
able. A complete list of this literature with biograph- 
ical data has been published.* 

From the forty-eight replies in the form of letters 
containing information and literature sent it is possible 
(1) to determine in a general way to what extent 
physical fitness programs are being developed in con- 
nection with the High School Victory Corps by state 
offices of public instruction; and (2) to discern some 
present-day trends in the thinking about physical edu- 
cation. 

Twenty-three states sent information and literature 
which show they are actively promoting the High 
School Victory Corps and physical fitness programs in 
connection with this organization as their wartime 


*R. Cassidy and H. C. Kozman, Survey of Replies from the 
Chief School Officer in the 48 States Concerning Programs in 
Physical Fitness as part of Wartime Educational Programs, 
from Physical Fitness for Girls. (New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1943) appendix. 
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physical education programs: 


Arkansas Mississippi 
Colorado New Jersey 
Idaho New Mexico 
Indiana North Dakota 
Iowa Oregon 
Kansas South Carolina 
Kentucky Texas* 
Louisiana Utah 

Maine Virginia 
Maryland West Virginia 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


Eight states sent no information on their activities 
in connection with the Victory Corps but_ confined 
their responses to physical fitness programs for which 
they are using the United States Office of Education 
Bulletin mentioned previously : 


Alabama Illinois 
Connecticut Missouri 
Florida Pennsylvania 
Georgia South Dakota 


Thirteen states and the District of Columbia seem to 
be carrying on wartime physical education programs 
planned before the initiation of the Victory Corps and 
in most instances seem to accept the national plan as 
cne possible way to implement these physical fitness 
programs. Only one state, Nevada, definitely stated 
that physical fitness programs are not being developed 
in connection with the Victory Corps: 


California New York 
Delaware . North Carolina 
Massachusetts Oklahoma 
Montana Ohio 

Nebraska Tennessee 
Nevada Washington 


New Hampshire 


Three states responded that they had no information 
or literature to contribute on physical fitness pro- 
grams: Arizona, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. 

In summary it may be said that forty-four of the 
forty-eight state offices of public instruction are actively 
concerned with reorganizing and improving physical 

(Continued on-Page 392) 
*The Texas publications were issued by the Texas Health 


Emergency and Medical Service, Physical Fitness Program, 
School Division, 
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A Functional Physical Fitness Test | 


for College Women 


HARRIET L. CLARKE 


Radcliffe College 
Cambridge, Mass. 


are eager to provide a physical education pro- 

gram which will meet the demands of the times. 
We must furnish information and facilities which will 
stimulate students to improve their physcal fitness to 
its optimum. A basic knowledge of the factors which 
contribute to physical well-being plus the opportunity 
to practice their development is the ideal. A test which 
provides first-hand experience with certain elements of 
physical fitness is one contribution to knowledge. The 
periodic repetition of such a test to measure improve- 
ment is a concrete reminder and encouragement for 
further effort on the part of the individual. The health 
department and physical education program should pro- 
vide the facilities. Since time is such an important 
factor in the accelerated college schedule, a test must 
be easily administered and interpreted in order to be 
useful. 

A Functional Fitness Test has been given to our 
students three times within the year in an attempt to 
establish as good a test for women as had been found 
for men. It is a test in which the ability of the body to 
recover after strenuous physical activity is measured. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Clark Heath and Dr. 
Lucien Brouha at the Harvard Fatigue Laboratory, 
we were able to make our study with their years of 
scientific research as a background.1* Also, a study 
made by Miss Eleanor Metheny, at the Fatigue Labora- 
tory, on a group of graduate students in hygiene and 
physical education from Wellesley College was of great 
help. She found that the eight best women equalled 
the ten poorest men in the strenuous, exhausting exer- 
cise on the treadmill.2 Therefore we made certain 
adaptations in the test used for men before finding the 
kind of exercise and the limit for its duration which 
would give the best test for women without any at- 
tempt to compare them with men. 


The Fitness Index is based on three things: 

1. A well-defined simple form of fatiguing exercise 
involving the large muscle groups of the body. 

2. An accurate measure of the duration of time this 
exercise is done with a maximum time limit which 
could be attained by at least a third of the group. 
3. A record of the pulse during 1-144 and 2-2¥% 


and 3-3% minutes following the cessation of the exer- 
cise. 


A LL OF us who are working with college students 


* Numbers refer to bibliography at end of article. 


With the above information the individual's scoge 
can be found in just a few seconds by connecting the 
sum of pulse scores with the duration of work score 
by means of a string or ruler on the Line Chart, 
The higher the score, the better is the fitness of the 
girl. 


fon first test made in March, 1942, used the bicycle 
ergometer as the form of strenuous exercise. The 
student pedalled the bicycle 25 miles an hour against 
a resistance with a 5-minute limit for duration of exer- 
cise. 

The results showed that this was not the best test 
for women. One hundred and fifty-one freshmen and 
41 upperclassmen took the test during the week pre- 
ceding spring vacation. This is a time of year during 
which students reach a low point in fitness. Even s0, 
the results were very discouraging. 

During the first day of testing the same test as the 
one used for preparatory school boys was used, i.e., the 
bicycle was pumped at a 25-mile-an-hour speed against 
a 5-pound resistance with a 5-minute limit for the dur- 
ation of work. The comments of the subjects that their 
legs became tired before they felt general fatigue, and 
the observations of those administering the test that 
this was so, made us feel that the 5-pound resistance 
was too great. For the rest of the tests a 4-pound re- 
sistance was used with more satisfactory results. 

A study of the test results and the comments of 
those administering the test showed several weaknesses. 


1. Some students felt that the girls who rode bicycles 
regularly had an unfair advantage. 


2. The heavy girls seemed to receive a misleading 
advantage from their weight. All of those, with one 
exception, who scored in the high group, weighed be- 
tween 127 and 180, and most weighed about 140. 

3. Because of limited equipment, one bicycle, the 
test took a long time to administer to a large group. 

Of the 141 who took the test with the 4-pound resis- 
tance, only 15 girls finished the 5 minutes of work. 
One stopped at 30 seconds and 27 stopped before a 
minute. The scores ranged from 10 to 94, but the 
greatest number fell in the very low part of the scale 
with an average score of 37. 

47 scored 15-24 
25 scored 25-34 
There were a scattered few at the top of the scale: 
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1 scored 90-99 
3 scored 80-89 
11 scored 70-79 


Therefore in the fall of 1942 the change was made 
from the bicycle ergometer to the step test. This 
eliminated all of the above criticisms and had other 
advantages as well. The skill and practice factor was 
reduced to a minimum, since everyone has an equal 
opportunity to go up and downstairs daily. The pen- 
alty to the small, light-weight girl and advantage to 
the heavy, tall girl was equalized since each individual 
now had the normal problem of moving her own body 
up and down. And the administration of the test was 
simplified by the nature of the equipment. The num- 
ber taking the test at one time was limited only by the 
number of stop-watches and persons trained to count 
pulse beat. A tremendous advantage of this mass form 
of performing the exhausting exercise was the compe- 
tition factor. The attention of the individual was dis- 
tracted from her own feelings of discomfort, anxiety, 
or disinterest to the challenge of group response and 
competition. 

As a result, few girls stopped before experiencing 
maximum exertion. All who had taken the bicycle 
test agreed that the step test was more pleasant to do. 
There will always be a small group of college girls 
who will not exert a maximum effort in physical ac- 
tivity because of laziness, a feminine dislike of spoiling 
the outward appearance of neatness and composure, or 
a real apprehension about physical injury. But this test 
labels very clearly those who have not made a maxi- 
mum effort by a low duration of work score coupled 
with a low sum of pulse score. This fact is often just 
as important for a student to know about herself as 
the information about poor physical fitness. 


HE step test was given the first week in October 

to 296 students. All students taking the test were 
approved by the college physician. The age range was 
17-21. The work consisted of stepping up and down 
on an 18-inch bench every 2 seconds. A drum was 
used to keep the rhythm the same for all, with a beat 
for each step made every half-second. The first of 
every four beats was accented to indicate the first foot 
up on the bench. Each girl was encouraged to keep 
going just as long as possible up to a four-minute 
limit. If a girl lost the rhythm she was told to wait one 
cycle and start again in time on the next accented beat. 

The pulse was taken for each girl at 1-114, 2-2, 
3-3% seconds following the work. Adjustments were 
made in the Line Chart For Calculating Index of 
Physical Fitness, so that the four-minute limit of 240 
seconds was distributed to fit the scale which was five 
minutes, or 300 seconds for the men. 

For this group of 296 students, the range was 18-91, 
the average score was 47.35, and 22 per cent or 66 
finished the four minutes of work. Following six weeks 
of outdoor sports the test was given again. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-one took it this time and the range 
was 18-99, the average score was 56.7, and 34 per 
cent or 110 finished the four minutes of work. 
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Chart for calculating Index of Physical Fitness. 


The test has just been given in March for the third 
time this college year. Three hundred and two persons 
have taken the test so far with a range of 22-104. The 
average was 60, and 48 per cent or 145 finished the 
four minutes of work. 

Although there has not been time as yet to study the 
scores extensively, the students taking swimming seem 
to show the greatest improvement. The group has been 
classified according to the standards established for 
the college man. Since the test has been modified in 
difficulty and in scoring for the women, it seemed fair 
enough to use the men’s classification of : 

Group 1, below 55—Poor physical condition 

Group 2, 55 to 64—Low average 

Group 3, 65 to 79—High average 

Group 4, 80 to 89—Good 

Group 5, above 90—Excellent* 


Results from the most recent test were as follows: 


Excellent, 6; Good, 43; High Average, 92; Low 
Average, 25; Poor, 136. 

The large group in the poor classification corrobo- 
rates the subjective judgment of the physical educa- 
tion staff. One interesting case is that of the student 
who had the highest score, 104. She has been taking 
lifesaving and an extra swimming class as well. Her 
scores before have been in the high forties and she 
was not able to complete the four minutes. This time 
she completed the test with ease and she maintains 
that she has never felt better in her life. Since we do 
not have a varsity training program in any of our 
sports, the only way to check the value of the test for 

(Continued on Page 394) 
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The Dance Section --- Then and Noy 


By 


RUTH MURRAY 


Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


HIRTEEN years ago the Section on Dance was 

conceived as an organization to serve the fast 

growing interests of the dance in education. 
Eleven years ago it was officially born and given the 
blessing of the National Association. During the in- 
tervening time much has happened in the development 
of dance in education, not all of it by any means in- 
itiated by the Section; but certainly those procedures 
which were sound and good were nourished and dis- 
seminated, and those which seemed unbecoming or dis- 
reputable (at least in the eyes of the experts) were 
frowned upon and deemed unworthy of good dance 
practice. The Dance Section has been fortunate in its 
leadership, which has served untiringly and unselfishly 
the cause of sound and happy dance experience in 
schools everywhere. We can, I think, point with pride 
to what has been done. 


Now we are in the midst of a tremendous emergency 
which has already made and will continue to make 
changes in our professional and personal lives. What 
will happen to dance in this upheaval; what has hap- 
pened to it? It seems to me we are forced at this time 
of great and dramatic changes to take inventory of 
ourselves, to discover if we can, those things “we 
have done which we ought not to have done, and those 
things we have left undone which we ought to have 
done.” 


In that spirit, then, may I make some rather pointed 
observations, to which, I am sure, many of you will 
take exception, but which may serve as a purgative 
for my own feelings. It is also, perhaps, a confession 
of sorts. 


First, I believe we have made something of a fetish 
of “the dance” as opposed to dancing. This sounds 
paradoxical, perhaps, for there is no essential opposi- 
tion between them, but let us examine it more closely. 
By dancing I mean movement that is expressive, vital, 
vigorous, on-going, more often than not locomotor, 
in that it arrives some place, more often than not 
simple and direct and made up of traditional patterns, 
as opposed to movement which is static, wooden, com- 
plex, and overlaid with a kind of painful self-con- 
sciousness. 


I would rather see a program of folk dance done 
with spirit and grace than many high school and col- 
lege modern dance programs which until recently have 


_been exhibited with the first buds of spring. The girl 


who can do American country dance with style and 
verve is apt to be much more of a dancer than the 


A paper presented before The Dance Section, Cincinnati, 
April, 1943. 


girl who can do any stretch you might name to the ni) 
degree of “stretchness.” I have seen young people 
do involved composition in which the evil forces of the 
world were properly vanquished, mostly with pushes 
and pulls, when I am sure some of the youngsters 
would have been unable to do a polka spin around 
the room without getting their feet tangled up. 


Y THIS I do not mean that we should abandon 

movement skills in our dance classes, but rather 
that we should have more of them—more running 
jumping, turning, skipping, falling, more movement 
through space, more movement experiences which are 
expressive, which have swing and rhythm and gaiety 
to them, which leave one exhilarated and refreshed 
and ready to go forth with renewed strength to do 
the more serious work which confronts young people 
as well as older ones these trying days. 

Secondly, I believe that much of our composition 
in dance has been either too technical or too ponderous 
in theme. True, it is important for the advanced 
cancer to know the technical aspects of movement 
forms and to use that knowledge when composing, but 
how much more fun for the beginner to make a dance 
which has meaning to her to a familiar song or rhyme! 
Why explore the sarabande and galliard before investi- 
gating our own American dance patterns? Too often 
dance themes, forced upon adolescents, are adult-con- 
ceived and tend to be too ambitious for an experi 
enced concert dancer to bring to the understanding 
of an audience. There is a wealth of dance material 
in the life and concerns of high school girls which a 
little probing will uncover. Only let us not be too 
ambitious. Let us concentrate on that which is fun 
for the group to make and perform for themselves, 
rather than on a program which will impress an audi- 
ence with its magnitude at the end of the year. More 
often than not, they are unimpressed. 

Then third, in some areas we could be found guilty 
of the fault of being precious about dance. Some of 
us have felt that dance would come to fuller flower 
artistically in some other department of the school of 
college, notably fine arts or dramatics. That may 
possibly be true. However, quite often such opinion 
derived from the feeling that physical education rep- 
resented an environment a little lacking in artistic 
atmosphere, that, in other words, we had the prope 
facilities, but not the proper soul. It was felt that 
people in physical education, particularly the men in 
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Medical Standards for: Physicians 
in the Schools 


A Report by the 


Committee on School Health of the American Academy of Pediatrics 


HAROLD H. MITCHELL, Chairman 
ROCKWELL M. KEMPTON 
A. CLEMENT SILVERMAN 


N 1937 the Committee on School Health of the 

American Academy of Pediatrics proposed five 

principles to guide in the development of medical 
services for public schools. Last year the committee 
reemphasized the second principle, which was con- 
cerned with medical standards and the maintenance of 
quality of service. We quoted from one of the princi- 
ples of the American Medical Association: “The re- 
sponsibility for the character of medical service must 
be borne by the medical profession” and declared “The 
advice which is given to parents, pupils, or school staff 
should meet the best medical standards.” 

While the soundness of these principles has not been 
questioned, a neglect of medical standards has been 
almost characteristic of school service until very re- 
cently, and still too many places allow the responsi- 
bility for the character of medical service to be borne 
by lay administrators. Organization plans generally 
provide no way of being sure that the school adminis- 
trator’s decisions will be made with the benefit of a full 
understanding of medical problems. 

“If the schools are to make a more effective use of 
their strategic position to educate parents and children 
to use curative and preventive medical services intelli- 
gently, then the great professions of education and 
medicine must work together in a common cause. 
Some plan of administration is necessary for educa- 
tional matters to be guided by educators and for 
medical policies to be determined by physicians. There 
must be a plan that avoids decisions made on admin- 
istrative convenience only rather than on professional 
principles. 

Organization Plans : 

As the physician in the schools may receive his di- 
rection from the health department, the education de- 
partment, or a combination of the two departments, 
we should consider how each type of organization may 
be planned to conform to our medical principles : 

1. The administrator of a school health service 


Reprinted from the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Feb.. 1943. 
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under a health department should provide for a med- 
ical administrator to give direction and leadership in 
interpreting medical standards. With civil service or 
other plans for a merit system the qualifications of 
personnel must be decided according to a sound inter- 
pretation of needs. Either through the board of health 
or through a special medical advisory committee the 
executive should have the support and advice of real 
medical leadership. From the education department 
he should also have such an organization plan as will 
provide at all times for ready consultation and leader- 
ship of the education staff. 

2. If the administration is under the education de- 
partment, there is often a problem of obtaining a med- 
ical executive for the smaller school systems unless a 
full-time medical executive.can be arranged to serve 
several school districts, or for the medium-sized school 
systems unless the executive can be combined with the 
medical staff part of the service on a full-time basis. 
In either case a medical advisory board is needed to 
safeguard professional qualifications and conditions of 
employment for the medical staff. A board for deter- 
mining essential broad policies is an accepted and well 
tried plan to safeguard the public welfare by providing 
advice, support, and control of the executive. 

3. When the school health service is administered 
under joint control of the health and education depart- 
ments, the need for a medical executive can usually be 
supplied through the health department’s contribution, 
or by a special medical administrator responsible to a 
joint board. The joint board from both departments 
should direct or advise the medical staff. Sound public 
service demands that the public always have the bene- 
fit of the recognized channels of organized medicine 
for determining medical standards. If these standards 
are to be applied for the selection of medical personnel 
and for determining the conditions of employment for 
physicians, then an organization plan must provide the 
means for interpreting how the standards may best 
meet the needs of an individual situation. 


(Continued on Page 400) 
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A Community Project in Service 
Men’s Recreation 


MARY JANE MEDLIN | ¥! 
Social Director fui 


Fort Lauderdale Service Men’s Cente pl: 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. ve 


HE Fort Lauderdale Service Men’s Center is 
one of the country’s best examples of what a 
community can do in providing its share of de- re 
cent, wholesome recreation for the men in uniform. 
The local citizens realized that, with the advent of 
approximately thirty-five thousand service men coming 
within a 20-mile radius of the town, there would be 
created a local problem of providing leisure-time 


mittee began its work to relieve this problem. Th § ‘© 
location of the proposed Center was the first consid ™ 
eration after the local organization was established § J" 
Taking into account the number of men to be stationed M 
near the community and the many different reserva § |S 


activities for these men, and that it was their respon- _ tions within the area, there was only one logical place S 
| sibility to solve this problem. for the Center. That was an old department stoeg “ 
The organization of a service men’s center began in building in the center of town. A huge, three-story tk 


the minds of certain individuals in the city. As the 
problem was discussed among local leaders and with 
the military and naval authorities representing the 


building had stood vacant for several years and had d 
just been remodeled pending lease to another company 
for use again. However, when the matter of using 


areas to be serviced, it was decided that some organi- 
zation had to be established for the purpose of pro- 
viding recreation for service men and promoting the 
interests of the military personnel in the community. 
This organization was founded and called the Fort 
Lauderdale Military Affairs Council, a non-profit, 
charitable organization, duly chartered by the Circuit 
‘ Court of Broward County, Florida. Eleven men, pro- 
fessional and lay citizens, were on this Council. 
With no money on hand and with only a promise 
of some help through the Federal Security Agency by 
securing some W.P.A. personnel assistance, the com- 
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this building for the benefit of the service men was 
brought to the attention of the owner, he very genef- 
ously offered the use of the building providing the 
Military Affairs Council took care of the taxes. The 
Council then called upon all of the citizens of the com 
munity to help in further remodeling the building to 
make it into a service men’s center. 

The wholehearted response of the citizens to this 
plea showed their eager desire to help make a home 
for these boys away from home. Just as the Count 
was representative of all civic and recreational intet 
ests in the community, so was the answer to their cal 
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for help in this tremendous undertaking ; practically 
everyone in the community contributed something— 
either money, time, equipment, or furnishings—to- 
wards the remodeling of the building and its ultimate 
use. The labor organizations volunteered around one 
thousand man hours of carpentry, painting, plumbing, 
and electrical work. Merchants gave materials at 
cost or, in many instances, contributed them. Pro- 
fessional, fraternal and civic groups too numerous to 
mention by name gave substantial contributions of 


- money to help pay the costs. In the short space of 


two months, the Council had raised about $7,600.00 
in cash, in addition to the materials, labor, and equip- 
ment donated. 

When the Center was officially dedicated with the 
commissioning of the new Naval Air Station on 
October 1, 1942, the service men already in the area 
were using the Center as their headquarters while they 
were away from camp. 


Personnel 

The WPA informed the Council that it would be 
able to furnish a program director, a librarian, and 
two janitors. That organization supplied such em- 
ployees and added a secretary to the number until it 
was dissolved the latter part of March. The eleven 
men who made up the Military Affairs Council desig- 
nated one of their group to be the Center Manager. 
His duties were concerned with the budget, finance, 
policies, operation, and rules of the Center’s manage- 
ment. Let it be noted here that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the head of any service club to be familiar 
with business enterprises, shrewd in the handling of 
funds, and understanding of the broad community 
planning which should be a part of any successful 
venture so closely allied with community life. 

The Program Director of the Center has as her 
responsibilities planning the social activities for the 
service men, approving all applicants for volunteer 
work in the Center, including dance partners and 
junior hostesses and, in general, assisting the Center 
Manager in the operation of the Center. This person 
is paid by the Council and serves in the capacity of 
Social Director. Supervision of the checking counters, 
sewing room, decorations, and the general order of 
the Center during its running come under her juris- 
diction. The secretary-bookkeeper has those duties 
which are common to that position. It was found that 
volunteer help could not be held responsible for the 
tremendous job of acknowledging contributions, keep- 
ing accounts of expenditures of money, banking, and 


general clerical work so necessary for smooth oper-- 


ation. 


As the volumes of books in the library increased 
and the number of men using the reading and writing 
lounge grew, it was necessary to hire a full-time 
librarian to handle those responsibilities. A lending 
library was established, and contact was made with 
the Army camps to provide their day rooms with sur- 
plus magazines and books from the Center’s library. 


The Canteen management is under the direction of 
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ERVICE MENS CANTFEN 


a volunteer worker. Her staff of assistants, also vol- 
unteers, work with the different organizations to send 
in workers to help serve. There are at least twenty 
different organizations which contribute either money, 
services, or food to the Canteen—or all three. The 
Canteen has a small, well-equipped kitchen where some 
of the volunteers bake pies and cakes for the boys. 

The information desk, the checking counter, the 
cocoanut booth, the library (during the morning hours 
and at night), and the job of the floor hostess are 
all manned by volunteers who work in shifts of three- 
or four-hour periods. These workers have a general 
chairman for each department and under her is a 
chairman for each day. Volunteers to work in the 
various positions may be chosen by the day chairman 
or may be recommended by the general chairman. 
However, before any person is allowed to assume any 
position, she is instructed in her duties by either the 
day chairman or the general chairman. The positions 
which the volunteers fill are permanent positions and 
run regularly from week to week without any change 
unless there is a special request made. When the 
worker-volunteers are first assigned they still work 
under the surveillance of the hostess in charge. They 
are not assigned a permanent schedule to work until 
it is proved they will be capable, efficient workers in 
that particular department. 


Program 

It is a recognized fact that the main interests of 
service men in their leisure time are writing, eating, 
relaxing, reading, and dancing. There is no partic- 
ular order in naming these interests as they vary in 
importance with each man. However, the program 
at the Fort Lauderdale Service Men’s Center is ar- 
ranged with the idea of filling these interests. 

The Center is open daily from ten o'clock in the 
morning until eleven at night, twelve on Saturday 
nights. There are certain activities which may be par- 
ticipation in at any time during these hours. Such 
activities which the men enjoy from morning to night 
are: 
1. Table tennis. There are four tables on the main 
floor which are kept busy almost every minute of the 
day. 
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2. Pool. Two tables are available for the boys’ use. 

3. Cards. Several tables are set up for this purpose 
alone and there is a poker table, also, at which there 
are always players under the strict “no gambling” 
watch of the hostess on duty. 

4. Reading in the Library and the lounge. The 
Ceuter has been given subscriptions to more than fifty 
magazines other than those usually brought in by the 
interested citizens. It maintains an up-to-date library 
of approximately twenty-five hundred books and re- 
ceives six subscriptions to newspapers. 

5. Listening to music. Our library of classical, 
semi-classical and popular recordings are played at 
request. In addition, there are three “juke boxes” in 
the. Center from which the boys may make. selections. 
Also a Panoram-Soundies machine is set up on the 
main floor. 

6. Eating. The Canteen is open from eleven-thirty 
in the morning until closing at night. Here the boys 
can get free sandwiches, punch, cookies, doughnuts, 
and fruit in season at any time. Soups, coffee, ice 
cream, milk, candy, etc., are on sale. 

7. Dancing. A small dance floor is on the main 
floor for informal dancing during the day or night. 

8. Writing. In the reading and writing lounge are 
thirty writing desks at which there are men at all times. 
Pens, ink, and stationery are furnished for the boys. 

9. Access to instruments. Two pianos on the main 
floor and one on the dance floor are available for the 
men’s use at all times besides an accordion and a 
guitar. 

Special, planned activities for the evenings are as 
follows : 

Monday. A math class is taught where any type of 
mathematics coaching is givén under the direction of 
an expert. From eight to eleven o’clock there is a 
dance on the second floor with the music of a Navy 
orchestra. 

Tuesday. A group of the girls are taken to the 
Army air field to act as dance partners at their Field 
Service Club. At the Center there is a special danc- 
ing class for those boys who do not know how to 
dance or who want to brush up on their dancing. 
Later in the evening there is a radio quiz battle among 
ihe armed forces broadcast from the Center over the 
local radio station. 


Wednesday. Another dancing class is held for 
those boys who didn’t have liberty the night before 
This is followed by a dance with the music furnish 
by the Center Victory Orchestra, composed of local 
musicians who give their services for this occasion, 

Thursday. Another trip for the girls either to th 
Naval air station or to the Naval section base to a 
cance, while those who prefer to stay at the Cente 
play bingo with the boys. The games are free ang 
prizes are given to the winners of each game. 

Friday. This is the “rester” night, full of differen: 
entertainment and impromptu events like sings, cly) 
nights, men’s choruses, or special music. 


Saturday. The big Saturday night dance is the 
feature of the week. The music is furnished by ay 
Army orchestra on this night, and once a month, on 
the first Saturday night, the girls are asked to come 
in long evening dresses. Usually some special dane. 
ing contest or a birthday party is planned for this 
night. 

Sunday. Free tickets are available for the boys to 
go swimming at the beach casino or to play golf at the 
country club. Trips have been arranged to the Semi- 
nole Indian village nearby and to the beautiful homes 
and gardens of Fort Lauderdale. Celebrated pianists, 
singers, and other entertainers have stopped in the 
Center on Sunday evenings to visit with the boys and 
entertain them. Illustrated lectures and movies are 
planned for either Friday or Sunday nights. 

Special bulletins are sent to the various posts and 
stations in this area to be placed on their bulletin 
boards calling attention to the program at the Center. 


Special Services 

Some mention of the Center’s special features should 
be made. The beauty of the building itself and its fur- 
nishings claim the attention of the visitor to our Cen- 
ter: the high ceilings, the flags on each post, the white- 
ness of the walls, the palms and potted plants, the 
“solid comfort” of the chairs and lounges, the carpeted 
floor, the tropical birds—everything has the appear- 
ance of the most exclusive resort hotel. The boys 
every need has been anticipated and an effort made to 
meet the need. The information desk by the front 
door is equipped with almost every bit of information 
it is possible to gather to answer the questions of the 
boys: maps, timetables, directories, schedules, shopping 
guides, points of interest in South Florida, etc. Here 
also is maintained as complete a housing service for 
the boys as possible, and mail boxes both for incoming 
mail which has been directed to the men in care of the 
Center and for outgoing mail. 

Of special interest to the boys is the state’s register. 
A case has been especially designed to hold a book for 
each state of the forty-eight and for the allied nations. 
The boys are asked to register in the book of their 
home state. Very often they find the names of old 
friends or acquaintances there whom they did not know 
were in the vicinity. Hastily scrawled messages 1 
these friends are there too for many return to these 
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Cancer Education in the Secondary 


School 


day toward its adult problems of the future is 

one of the aims of the modern school. One of 
youth’s challenges will be the preservation of its health. 
Youth must develop a wholesome mental attitude to- 
ward its eventual adult health problems. It must be 
taught to deal with such questions as heart disease, 
tuberculosis, and especially cancer, since cancer is the 
second most important cause of death today and its 
rate is increasing. It is a disease of middle life, but 
during the formative high school years the correct at- 
titude should be definitely implanted that early cancer 
can be cured. 

In the latter part of 1939, at the request of several 
secondary schools of Nassau County, New York, ar- 
rangements were made for assembly programs on can- 
cer. These programs consisted of a talk by a physician 
followed by a question period. Fortunately the doctor 
secured as a voluntary speaker is well adapted. He is a 
specialist in ear, nose, and throat, interested in cancer, 
and has also had ten years’ experience in the field of 
secondary education. 

Great interest was shown in these assembly pro- 
grams, and invitations to hold similar programs in 
other schools followed. Twenty-eight programs have 
now been held in 25 of the 34 secondary schools of the 
county. 

Each talk was followed by a question period. The un- 
expected participation manifested, the character of the 
questions asked by the students, and the evident inter- 
est of the science teachers resulted in requests for teach- 
ing aids for use in science classes. Gradually science 
teachers themselves also suggested new approaches and 
other aids. As each proved its value, it was made 
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available to the other schools. Materials thus made 
available include films, books, pamphlets, pamphlet 
notebooks, microscopic slides, and exhibits. At the sug- 
gestion of a high school principal, these approaches and 
the list of materials available were later consolidated 
into a unit. 

This unit proved satisfactory for two years, but it 
was then thought best to follow a wise educational pro- 
cedure. A committee was appointed to make a periodic 
evaluation of the program and to determine the pos- 
sible need for revision and improvement. This commit- 
tee was composed of representatives of the county 
school organizations, medical profession, and the can- 
cer committee. The unit committee surveyed the 
secondary schools by questionnaire, and found indica- 
tions of a need for revision. Acting upon these find- 
ings, the present unit has been developed. 

The unit was presented as suggestive material only. 
More activities and more materials than a_ teacher 
would probably use in a single class were therefore in- 
cluded in order to provide a latitude of choice to fit the 
different circumstances in the various schools of the 
county. The teachers were urged to select those parts 
of the material which fit their own needs and which 
could be presented in the time available. The question- 
naires had shown that cancer was taught to some ex- 
tent in several different subjects in the various schools, 
but the subject where it was included most frequently 
and the one which seemed the most logical to the Unit 
Committee was the ninth grade General Science 
Course. Hence the unit was designed primarily for use 
in such classes. Since this General Science course is 
required of all ninth grade students by the State Educa- 
tion Department, the course is fairly uniform, although 
it is not a Regents Subject. When the Unit is used in 
these General Science classes, the Committee recom- 
mended that the approach be made through the project 
on health and disease. However, in some schools it 
seemed preferable to use the Unit in other courses, 
particularly in health and biology classes. In health 
classes it may be introduced through such topics as dis- 
ease, and in biology classes as part of the study of cell 
growth. 


LTHOUGH no time limit is given in the Unit, it 
was assumed by the Committee that the average 
class would spend about one period on it, and that this 
would be the only time which would be spent on the 
subject of. cancer throughout the school life of the in- 
dividual. Therefore it was felt imperative to make this 
one period as valuable as possible. It was generally 
admitted that in such a short time the student will not 
(Continued on Page 393) 
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Editorials 


UR Association is facing another 

year in a war-torn world. While 
many of our members are serving in 
the armed forces of our country, most 
of us are “carrying on” on the home 
front. We have been doing more with less during the 
past year and we will be asked to do even more with 
less in the days to come. Problems which have beset us 
during the past year will be multiplied and in some 
cases will become acute. 

Physical education programs, particularly in the sec- 
ondary schools, have been intensified. This is par- 
ticularly true of programs for the boys of pre-induc- 
tion age. Time allotment for class instruction has been 
increased. There has been an increase in activities for 
bodily development and in many cases greater oppor- 
tunity for the boys to participate in rugged contact-type 
sports. This intensification has been carried on in the 
face of difficulties which at times seemed insurmount- 
able. In the colleges and universities many programs 
have been “stepped up” and the instructors have been 
given additional duties in the face of mounting diffi- 
culties and problems. 

First, our most important problem, that of man 
power, has not been solved. There are many who be- 
lieve that teachers of physical education should be de- 
ferred from military service to make their contribu- 
tion on the home front. There are others who believe 
that the need of the armed forces comes first even 
though it creates a vacancy in a teaching staff, and 
still others who have suggested the possibility of the 
return to the schools of those teachers who have been 
called for military service either under control of the 
military or released to the schools. The officers of 
your association have been in communication with the 
authorities on this most important problem and _ will 
continue to work towards an effective solution. 

Our second important problem this coming year 
will, no doubt, be that of supplies and equipment. At 
one time, it seemed that the securing of a priority 
was all that was needed to receive the necessary sup- 
plies and equipment. Some progress has been made 
in this direction through an order from the War 
Production Board on equipment used by schools to 
carry out the program recommended by the U. S. 
Office of Education and further by an AA 2 X prior- 
ity for schools on some types of supplies and equip- 
ment. It now appears that a priority, while essential, 
will only partly solve the problem, the main problem 
being one of supply and demand. On many items, 
the armed forces have taken the entire output of the 
manufacturers. No matter what the priority, if the 
supplies are not available, we must go without. Again, 
your officers are endeavoring to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory solution with the proper authorities. As progress 
is made, it will be reported to the membership. Mean- 


Carry 
On 


while we must do more with less. We must make 
our present equipment and supplies give greater ger 
vice through better care. 

With the increased emphasis on the Program ¢ 
physical fitness, many in our ranks are troubled by 
the apparent differences of opinion among some ¢ 
our leaders as to our objectives and the method Pi 
attaining them. These differences are probably ng 
as great as they appear to be. Would it not be we 
for us to get together, face the problems of our pres. 
ent task, and endeavor to settle our differences of 
opinion so that we can “carry on” and make a wort 
contribution to the physical fitness of the youth ¢ 
our country? This is a time for action. Your officers 
wish you to feel free to cali upon them and our Wash. 
ington office for service—By A. H. Pritzlaff, Pres. 
dent, American Association for Health, Physical E¢y. 
cation, and Recreation. 


LTHOUGH it is important at af 

times that pupils have an under. 
standing of the why and what and 
how of their exercise program, it js 
doubly important in these days of 
urgent need for physical fitness. Knowledge and prac. 
tice gained in the school experience should carry over 
effectively into out-of-school life, whether it be mil- 
tary service, civilian defense, or normal routine. In 
today’s turmoil many an adult finds himself possessed 
of a desire and will for physical fitness, but he doesn't 
know what to do or even how to begin to achieve 
fitness. In a vague way he feels that in addition to 
checking general health conditions he should be taking 
systematic exercise, but the sort of exercise and the 
dosage are matters beyond his ken, so he does noth- 
ing about it. 

The schools should send children out into the world 
with an education in physical training which can sus 
tain them all the rest of their lives, not only in their 
need for recreation, but also in their need for the 
knowledge and practice of exercise as it applies to 
fitness. Why they do not do this is probably due to 
reasons such as the following: (1) too few teachers 
are properly qualified to pass on this knowledge; (2) 
the schools do not permit sufficient time for such a 
training; (3) too many teachers who are qualified do 
not give the extra thought and energy needed to add 
to their classwork that extra something that gives it 
carry-over value; (4) too few teachers let the pupils 
in on the secret of what the program is all about; 
and (5) too few teachers let the pupils help plan the 
work so that they may have a better understanding 
and appreciation of it. The first of these faults cam 
be remedied by more and better professional training 
to reach an ever-increasing number of trainees; the 
second, by training of school men for a better under- 
standing of the needs of children in their physic 
education ; the third, by eliminating “clock punchers’ 
from the profession as quickly as possible; the fourti 
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and fifth, by a venture in democracy. It is this ven- 
ture I want to discuss. 

We talk enthusiastically about our democratic form 
of government, and we are willing to defend it even 
with our lives, but how deeply do we believe in the 
democratic procedure for our educational institutions, 

rticularly for our own part of the program? The 
democratic process is usually a slow process so that it 
requires the patience of a Job for the efficiency-expert 
type of teacher to carry on his work in a really demo- 
cratic way, but that way pays high dividends in satis- 
faction gained from group effort and in lasting im- 
pressions that come from slow but steady growth. 

Last year the Department of Physical Education for 
Women of the University of Nebraska was deeply puz- 
zled at the negative attitude of campus women leaders 
towards the problem of special need for physical fitness 
in the war emergency, and the staff decided that the 
time was ripe for a real venture in democracy in 
the required physical education class work. Since the 
yenture met with enthusiastic response from the stu- 
dents, we tell of it here for whatever inspiration the 
story may give to others for this year’s planning. 

Early in the year all classes met together in two 
large mass meetings where the Director talked to the 
hundreds of girls enrolled in the department about their 
need for physical fitness and what we hoped to do to 
help them achieve it. The purpose back of our class 
work and the why and wherefore of the type of work 
we proposed to give were explained to them. 

After class work had been carried on for some time 
so that the girls had come to know each other, each 
class was invited to elect one member as its official 
representative to sit on a Planning Board which would 
work with the staff on fundamental plans for future 
class work. In the meantime class work was carried 
on according to plans drawn up by the staff as a whole. 

The students elected to the Planning Board took the 
responsibility seriously and to our surprise looked upon 
the assignment as an honor. At the start the Board 
met once a week (this at the request of the students 
themselves) but it soon developed that this demanded 
too much time and it was decided to meet twice a 
week at the beginning of a term and only once a month 
after that. 

The representatives reported back to their classes 
on Board meetings and called for open discussion of 
questions that had proved controversial to the Board 
itself. In this way students felt free “to get it off 
their chests” and many availed themselves of the privi- 
lege. They told the staff members some very frank 
and interesting things, and the staff had an opportunity 
to answer charges and explain policies. Frequently 
class members charged their representatives with the 
responsibility of presenting certain topics to the Board 
for discussion and asked that a report on the matter 
be returned to them. Constructive suggestions far out- 
weighed criticisms. The experience as a whole was 
one of friendly cooperation. 

Through this Planning Board a very definite feeling 
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of comradeship in a joint effort was built up between 
students and staff, and the staff felt that there was a 
decided increase in interest in class work on the part 
of the students. Perhaps the most interesting outcomes 
of this venture were the following student requests 
for this coming year: (1) more strenuous work (they 
seem to resent it if faculty inspired it but like to pre- 
scribe it for themselves) ; (2) revision in the type of 
final examination given (they dislike very much the 
true-false, multiple choice, matching form of written 
examination) ; (3) a chance for all to learn to swim; 
(4) a more gradual lead-up to strenuous work than we 
gave last fall; (5) a daily “work-out” of some sort 
beyond the 3-hour-a-week class requirement; (6) a 
continuance of the Planning Board with the repre- 
sentatives from each class selected by the class; (7) 
more frequent explanations from the Director and class 
instructors as to the why of the type of class work 
selected and the why of its particular form of presen- 
tation. 

Although this democratic method slowed down the 
class progress in some ways it aroused such interest in 
the work and such intelligent questionings and criti- 
cisms on the part of the students that the gains more 
than offset the losses. The staff votes wholeheartedly 
to continue to let the pupils help plan their own course 
since this method seems quite definitely to give them 
a better understanding and appreciation of the why and 
what and how of the fundamentals of their physical 
education needs.—By Mabel Lee, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Iu Memoriam 


TREVELYN A. JAMES 


The personnel of the Philadelphia Schools was shocked at 
the sudden passing of Trevelyn A. (Jimmie) James. He was 
one of those dynamic personalities who exemplified radiant 
health. 

In 1920 Mr. James was appointed as a teacher of physical 
education in the Curtin Elementary School and two years later 
in the Holmes Junior High School. In 1925 he became a 
supervisor in the Division of Physical and Health Education 
which position was held until last fall when he left the field 
of physical education and was given the principalship of the 
Jacobs-Comly School in Bustleton. 

His part in the promotion of physical education was a most 
helpful one. As president of the Philadelphia Physical Educa- 
tion Association (1932-1936) now known as the Philadelphia 
branch of the Pennsylvania State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, his leadership proved a 
strong factor in the development of that organization. Those 
who attended the National Convention of the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in Phila- 
delphia in 1932 will remember him as the genial and efficient 
Chairman of Transportation. 


His many services covered other areas besides physical ed- 
ucation. He was well known in Philadelphia for his successful 
efforts as Chairman of the Teachers’ Defense Committee, 
Philadelphia. Teachers Associatidn; also as the instructional 
supervisors’ representative on the Philadelphia School Council. 

In his role as educator he exerted a wholesome influence on 
both children and teachers, radiating a spirit of enthusiasm and 
fair play—By Grover W. Mueller, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 
June 16, 1943. 
Dr. J. W. STUDEBAKER, 
U. S. ComMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Dear Dr. STUDEBAKER: 

I have your letter asking whether the War 
Department recommends that military drill take 
the place of physical education in the curriculum 
of schools and colleges. I assume your question 
to apply only to the period of the present war 
and not to periods of peace. 

The amount of military drill which can be 
given in schools and colleges can also be given 
after induction into the Army, in a relatively 
short period of time, and under the most pro- 
ductive circumstances. A good physical condi- 


The ultimate purpose of all military training is the assurance 
of victory in the event of war. In order to achieve victory, the 
training of the personnel of the Army Air Forces necessi- 
tates developing the ability and desire to take offensive action 
in combat. An analysis of training doctrines and principles 
discloses that an offensive spirit is composed of high standards 
of leadership, initiative, discipline, teamwork, health, strength, 
and endurance. Unquestionably health instruction and physical 
education are contributing factors toward the successful attain- 
ment of the above qualities. For this reason the Army Air 
Forces Training Command has prescribed that physical train- 
ing and instruction in hygiene and sanitation are mandatory 
for all members of the Command. . . 

Barton K. Yount 
Mayor GENERAL, U.S.A. 
Army Arr Forces TRAINING COMMAND 
Fort WortH, TEXAS 


Three years’ experience, during which time millions of 
American men have been physically examined to determine 
their fitness for the armed forces, has presented an astounding, 
but disappointing picture—disappointing because the Ameri- 
can public has been accustomed to measuring its physical fit- 
ness by,the standard of its athletic champions and not by a 
cross-section of its Main Streets. In accordance with the 
American tradition however, that where a fault is found, it 
is soon corrected, steps can be readily taken to remedy the 
faults which our examinations have revealed. 

We in this country are accustomed to regarding ourselves as 
a healthy, vigorous nation, full of rugged young men in the 
pink of physical condition. But what are the facts? In the 
first two million men examined by Selective Service one mil- 
lion were rejected for physical and mental defects or educa- 
tional deficiencies. These are the figures which are disappoint- 
ing and surprising. 

A second survey, including the next one million men, con- 
firmed in every respect the lack of health and physical fitness 
as revealed in the original figures. Age has a marked bearing 
on the rates of rejections. At 45 years the nation over, only 
4 out of 20 can qualify; while at 18 years, 15 out of 20 are 
found acceptable. With all the changes that have attended the 
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A Letter from Mr. Stimson 


tion, however, cannot be developed in so short 
space of time, and the physical condition of a 
soldier is of prime importance to the War De- 
partment. 

The War Department does not want to appear 
to advise upon the makeup of a curriculum, nor 
to go beyond outlining some of the elements 
which the Army believes would be advantageous 
in its recruits. Of these, a good physical con- 
dition is extremely important and a knowledge 
of basic military drill relatively unimportant. 

The War Department therefore does not rec- 
ommend that military drill take the place of 
physical education in the schools and _ colleges 
during this war period. 


Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War. 


induction requirements and age range, the rejection rate na- 
tionally has never dropped to less than 30 per cent, and now is 
above 40 per cent and is definitely in an upward trend. The 
highest rate of induction for the fighting forces is found in 
the teen-age group, the 18-19-year-old youths emerging from 
secondary schools, or in attendance in the colleges and wmi- 
versities of the country. Even in this group the rejection rate 
is unexpectedly high, 25.4 per cent. 

These facts disclosed by the physical examinations of Se- 
lective Service and the Army have revealed that there is much 
to be desired in the physical condition of our youth of this 
country. Any economic or social program or planning should 
include serious attention to the physical conditioning of ow 
population, male and female, in industrial as well as scholastic 


life. 
The attention to the health of our youth should not only be 


directed to the teen-age boy or girl, but to the attention of the 
parents as to the needs and requirements of healthy children. 

Selective Service has learned in the past three years a ver) 
important lesson that the United States can use—sports, mass 
exercises, competitive athletics for the millions in place of the 
few. We need a far greater all-around development of the 
teen agers. 

A nation whose citizenry is strong in body, mind, and 
character is basically capable of self-defense .. . 

Lewis B. Hershey 
Mayor GENERAL, U.S.A. 
Director, NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE 
Wasuinecton, D. C. 
(by J. Howard Berry, Jr., Lt. Col., U. S. Marine Corps 
Selective Service Planning Council) 


In my experience of over two and one-half years im the 
physical training program of the Army Air Forces, I om 
firmly convinced that the high schools and colleges should 
play an important part in establishing the foundation of good 
physical and mental health. 

As the various types of combat tactics necessitate improve 
ments in airplane construction and design, so must the physica 
condition of our pilots, bombardiers, navigators, and gunners 
be increased to withstand the numerous and complex hart- 
ships encountered. 
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Fitness for these activities requires that the personnel possess 
the qualities of mental alertness and emotional stability, as 
well as the physical qualities of muscular strength and endur- 
ance, agility, and coordination. To achieve this state of phy- 
sical fitness, it is essential that participation be frequent, of 
sufficient duration, and of intense effort. 

The contribution high schools and colleges can make in 
establishing solid foundations of physical and mental fitness is 
immeasurable. A comprehensive physical training program 
should be considered an integral part of the training program. 
This program should be administered in @ manner consistent 
with all other phases of training. Certainly each individual 
has a right to expect a program which will establish and keep 
him in good physical condition. . . 

Ernest B. Smith 
Major, Arr Corps 
Army Arr Forces PHysIcAL TRAINING SECTION 
Wasurncton, D. C. 


It is generally agreed that aerial combat is one of the most 
rugged, strenuous, and competitive phases of warfare and that 
it requires the highest sense of military discipline. 

Our young aviators, fresh from the school systems of our 
country, are being sent to the far corners of the earth on 
highly important missions. Good health and general physical 
endurance and stamina are absolutely essential if they are 
to carry out their tasks properly. Basic military training is 
necessary for the ground work leading up to discipline in the 
air and orientation within a fighting organization such as 
the United States Navy. In addition, competitive training 
in such activities as rugged team games and combative contact 
sports aid in developing qualities which are essential in pre- 
paring our young ones to defeat a highly trained enemy. 

It is felt that any such training given to the boys of this 
country prior to their entrance into the armed forces will greatly 


e 
assist them in their battle assignment. For the same reason 
such training, if made available to all, should help to prepare 
our school children of today for the important task of post- 

war reconstruction. 
I would like to take this opportunity of expressing my ap- 
preciation for the work which your group has done in the 
past in preparing American youth for this great conflict. . . 


Ralph Davison 
Rear ApMIRAL, U.S.N. 
ActinGc CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 
Navy DEPARTMENT 
WasHIncrTon, D. C. 


While good physical condition can never be a substitute for 
the many skills that are required to make a warship function, 
the Navy today is placing a higher premium on the physical 
fitness of its men than at any other time in history. It is 
recognized that the effectiveness of a ship is dependent upon 
the men who man it; and we feel that those men in sound 
physical condition, other things being equal, are best qualified 
to operate ships of war. 

Navy men should be strong and agile, have speed and 
precision in movement, and be able to resist fatigue for long 
periods of time. 

Any steps taken by the high schools and colleges toward 
the development of a high degree of physical fitness in men 
who soon will be in the Armed Forces will mean a shorter 
period of training, which could mean a more effective prose- 
cution of the war... 

L. E. Denfeld 
Reak AvMikAL, U.S.N. 
.\cttNG CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 
Navy DEPARTMENT 
Wasurnoton, D. C. 


The R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 


“Let us in turn, then, honor this man who brought such great 
distinction to the physical education profession through the 
fame he achieved throughout the world as physical educator, 
artist, physician, and patron of culture; and let us hold him 
forever before the eyes of our young men and women in 
schools, colleges, and allied institutions.”—Jay B. Nash. 


S MOST readers of the Journal know, the American 

Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion has decided to create a perpetual memorial to Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie. He has brought great honor to our profession and 
we in turn will honor him. In that undertaking we solicit the 
participation of all members of our Association. 

Outstanding in the plans for the R. Tait McKenzie Memor- 
ial is the decision to erect a bronze casting of the “Column Of 
Youth” in the N. E. A. building in Washington. This remark- 
able bronze figure will rest on a suitable pedestal bearing an 
appropriate inscription. 

All contributors of $5.00 or more to the Memorial Fund will 
be awarded a three-inch bronze medallion of “The Joy Of Ef- 
fort” which is one of the most popular of Dr. McKenzie’s 
creations. It is hoped that most contributors will give $10.00 
or more. Contributors of less than $5.00 will be awarded a 
print of one of the McKenzie creations which is suitable for 
framing. 

A medallion mounted on wood or a framed print on the 
walls will provide as appropriate and as stimulating an adorn- 
ment for any teacher’s office as one could imagine. The same 
will be true if the medallion is used as a paper weight on a 
desk. Such use of the medallions and prints will also serve as 
a most desirable factor in a McKenzie Memorial. 

Contributors are requested to mail their subscriptions as 
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soon as possible to the Chairman of the Memorial Committee, 
Grover W. Mueller. Address all communications to Grover 
W. Mueller, 504 Administration Building, Parkway at 21st 
Street, Philadelphia. 

A list of the subscribers to the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 
Fund will be published in each issue of the Journal, and the 
names will be listed in the order in which subscriptions are 
filed. The following list includes all names of those who have 
subscribed since the June issue of the Journal went to press: 

A. S. Lamb, Montreal, Canada. 

Joseph B. Wolffe, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

John Brown, Jr., Miami, Florida. 

Carl L. Schrader, Ithaca, New York. 

Elwood C. Davis, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Thomas A. Storey, Stanford University, California. 

Louis R. Burnett, Baltimore, Maryland. 

T. Nelson Metcalf, Chicago, Illinois. 

F. W. Maroney, Brooklyn, New York. 

Edgar Fauver, Middletown, Connecticut. 

Clair E. Turner, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Dorothy C. Enderis, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Edwin Feuver, Rochester, New York. 

Lloyd M. Jones, State College, Pennsylvania. 

Helen Manley, University City, Missouri. 

William C. Sparks, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Howard Braucher, New York, New York. 

Walter Cox, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Isidor Greenwall, New York, New York. 

Cheesman A. Herrick, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Edna McCullough, Emporia, Kansas. 

Randall D. Warden, Newark, New Jersey. 

(Continued on Page 401) 
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Education, Health, and Physical 


Fitness 


COLONEL LEONARD G. ROWNTREE 


Chief, Medical Division 
Selective Service System 
Washington, D. C. 


AN is entitled to good health. It is his right. 

What do you think would have been the effect 

on the welfare of this nation had the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence included one addi- 
tional word, “health,” in that document—‘‘the inalien- 
able rights of man are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
(health) and happiness”? As a representative of the 
medical profession, Benjamin Rush should have in- 
cluded it; Franklin, I believe, as a philosopher, would 
have supported it; and Washington, as the Father of 
our Country, would have welcomed it. While it is 
more than a century and a half too late for inclusion 
in the Declaration of Independence, it is not too late 
—now that we are again at war—to recognize health 
as one of man’s most valuable possessions. 

Selective Service appreciates the oppportunity of 
discussing with you the subject of “Education, Health, 
and Physical Fitness,” more especially, because you 
are in a unique position to exercise actual leadership 
in this field and see that the needs are adequately 
covered. To date, there has been too much talk and 
too little work. We need to convert policy and knowl- 
edge into effective action. The Office of Education is 
to be congratulated on its Physical Fitness Victory 
Corps Program. It is ideally adapted to meet the 
needs of the youth of the country and should prove of 
inestimable value were it put into operation generally 
throughout the country. This program, like a similar 
one developed by the Office of Physical Fitness in 
New York State, under its War Council, calls for 
more general moral support and for general adoption 
throughout the nation. The Director of Selective 
Service, Major General Lewis B. Hershey, is a lead- 
ing advocate of all such programs. 

In war, manpower becomes a crucial problem. Man- 
power is vitally affected by health and physical fitness, 
though to date these phases of the problem have not 
received the attention they actually merit. With the 
passage of time and the exhaustion of manpower, 
health and physical fitness will assert their true im- 
portance. 

There are two outstanding differences between this 
war and World War No. I: 

1. World War No. II is almost wholly a mechan- 


An address presented at The National War Fitness Confer- 
ence, Cincinnati, April, 1943. 


ized war, with 80 per cent of the personnel presently 
engaged in specialized jobs in the armed forces, 

2. In this war, also, the necessity of physical fitness 
is strikingly apparent, since men must undergo a much 
more vigorous hardening process if they are to b 
able to stand up under the strain of labor and 6£ mech. 
anized warfare and battle. 


E ARE accustomed to regard ourselves as a 
healthy, vigorous nation—full of rugged young 

men in the pink of physical condition. But what are 
the facts? They are disappointing. They leave much 
to be desired. In the first 2,000,000 men examined 
1,000,000 were rejected for physical and mental defects 
or educational deficiencies. When these figures were 
first presented, they met with general skepticism, 
However, a second survey including the next 1,000,000 
men, confirmed in every respect the lack of health and 
physical fitness as revealed in the original figures. 

The total number of service eligible men registered 
to date is in excess of 29,000,000 men. The number 
eligible under existing regulations, that is between the 
ages of 18 to 38, is 22,000,000. The number of regis- 
trants examined for service to date is in excess d 
9,000,000. The ntimber classified IV-F, or unfit for 
any form of military duty is in excess of 2% million 
and is approaching the 3 million mark. These figures 
speak for themselves. Under no stretch of the imag- 
ination can they be taken as indicative of satisfactory 
health and physical fitness among our registrants. 

The original selection by Selective Service was for 
a peace-time Army. With Pearl Harbor, however, 
came a striking change, incident to the vast expansion 
and new objective of at least 10,000,000 men in the 
armed forces. This resulted in the lowering of the 
induction physical standards and in a considerable i- 
crease in the age range for those acceptable for the 
fighting forces; that is 20 to 45, and later 18 to 45, a 
compared with the 21-to-28 year range previously it 
existence. 


Age has a marked bearing on the rates of rejection 


At 45 years the nation over only 4 out of 20 caf 
qualify; while at 18 years 15 out of 20 are found 
acceptable. However, with all the changes that have 
attended the induction requirements and age range 
the rejection rate nationally has never dropped to les 
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than 30 per cent and now is definitely in an upward 


d. 
w The highest rate of induction for the fighting forces 


‘; found in the teen-age group, the 18-19-year-old 


youths emerging from secondary schools or in attend- 
ance in the colleges and universities of the country. 
Eyen in this group the rejection rate is unexpectedly 


high, 25.4 per cent. 
The breakdown by diseases of the various systems 


is of special interest as indicated in the following table: 


Diseases of the Various Systems by Per Cent 
Mental diseases 
Musculo-skeletal diseases & defects 


wou 


These figures are based on a sampling of 45,585 registrants 
during the month of February, 1943, and supplied by the 
Division of Research and Statistics of the Selective Service 
System. 


The influence of race is rather striking, both as to 
percentage involved and the causes for rejection. The 
rate of rejection for whites alone is 23.3 per cent, while 
for the negroes alone, it is 45 per cent. The break- 
down reveals significant differences. 


Ten Leading Causes of Rejection By Race 
18-19 Year Old Registrants 


White Negro 

Per cent Per cent 
4.8 Educational deficiency......12.2 
Mental disease.......... 3.8 Syphilis 
Musculo-skeletal ................ 2.3 Cardiovascular ................... 4.1 
Cardiovascular .................... 19 Mental disease .................. 3.2 
1.6 Musculo-skeletal ................ 2.4 
Educational deficiency...... Neurological 
Underweight ...................... OS 0.9 
Teberculosis ...:.................. OF. 0.8 


The statistics indicate what was previously known— 
that the whites are better educated but have poor eye- 
sight and considerable mental and nervous diseases ; the 
negroes are less well educated and more frequently in- 
fected with venereal diseases. This last statement 
should center the interest of health authorities and 
educationalists. The lack of education and the prev- 
alence of venereal disease in the negro is a challenge 
to the country as a whole. 

Not only are defects, deficiencies, disorders, and dis- 
eases present with unexpected numbers in both groups 
but in addition, the registrants as a whole are revealed 
as soft, flabby, pampered, and in need of conditioning. 
This is apparent to the examining boards in general 
throughout the country and also to the armed forces 
after induction. One of the most striking statements 
bearing on this queston comes from Colonel Theodore 
P. Bank, Chief of the Athletic and Recreation Branch 
of the Special Service Division of the War Depart- 
ment. It is as follows:: 
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Many young men are entering the army today totally un- 
prepared for military life. It takes weeks to bring them into 
the physical condition necessary for military training. This 
means weeks of wasted time and effort which could be avoided, 
if every young man now in high school would engage in 
physical activities. 

From other branches of the fighting forces evidence 
can be had for the asking. The Navy is imbued with 
the need of physical fitness, as indicated by the phys- 
ical fitness training programs now in operation under 
the able direction of Commander Gene Tunney, Com- 
mander Thomas J. Hamilton, and Lieutenant Jack 
Dempsey. In their various programs, special emphasis 
is placed on swimming. In this war, to date, hun- 
dreds of men have drowned unnecessarily because of 
their inability to swim or keep afloat. It is reported 
that of ten men suddenly and simultaneously precipi- 
tated into the water, six drowned because of their in- 
ability to swim, while the surviving four were picked 
up by a relief ship in the course of ten minutes. 


EED for physical fitness in the Air Service is as 

great if not greater than in any other branch of 
the military forces. While little or no physical strength 
is involved in simple flying, combat service calls for 
maximum physical fitness and coordination for accu- 
racy and precision in making and acting on split- 
second decisions involved in actual combat. In the 
Army, Navy, and Air Service physical stamina is life 
saving, since all fighters are subject to isolation and 
to the need of taking care of themselves on land, at 
sea, or in the air. Aviators shot down far afield must 
have the strength and stamina to find their way back 
over any and every kind of terrain, through jungle, 
forests, rivers, and streams, in order to reach the home 
base. Paratroops are deliberately deposited in dan- 
gerous and difficult positions and must therefore be 
carefully selected and trained. Incidentally, they prob- 
ably represent our finest and best-trained fighting 
men. Survival depends on fitness and endurance. 
Without these two, thousands of fighting men in all 
branches of our armed forces are doomed unneces- 
sarily to death and destruction. 

The attributes essential to success in war and com- 
bat are strength, endurance, stamina, special agilities, 
leadership, initiative, emotional stability, and the in- 
domitable will to win. Physical fitness is the bodily 
state which combines maximum power and efficiency 
with the minimum time of recovery from exhaustion. 
Physical fitness cannot be acquired overnight. It is a 
matter of evolution. It calls for time and graded 
training in the development of bodily functions to 
maximum efficiency. 

Why does lack of physical fitness prevail among the 
youth of our country? Because, nationally, we have 
neglected health and physical fitness and failed to de- 
velop it. As a nation, we have not earned it. Where 
does the fault lie? Is it the fault of youth? Only in 
part. Largely it is your fault and mine. The pres- 
ent situation is the result of apathy and indifference 
on the part of the Government, state municipalities, 
parents, medical and public health services, of our 
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social order and, to some extent, of youth itself. It 
is, in a very large measure, failure in education. Only 
the combined efforts of all these concerned in this 
failure can bring about prevention and cure of the situ- 
ation as it now exists. The Government does recog- 
nize the need for support of the physical education 
programs. The states should organize along such lines, 
as has New York. The municipalities must play a 
leading role in the home communities. Medicine and 
dentistry and public health must aid in the correction 
of remediable defects and in their prevention by pro- 
viding medical guidance for programs of physical fit- 
ness, 

The situation, however, is a direct challenge to edu- 
cation. The basic foundation for the necessary phys- 
ical fitness and health must rest with the secondary 
schools and colleges. Much is heard about pre-induc- 
tion training and about courses of study in mathe- 
matics, mechanics, and science as prerequisites for 
specialized training. We also hear a lot about physical 
fitness, but not as a prerequisite to higher learning. 
Both fields are necessary, if the youth of America is 
to meet its full responsibilities as citizens or soldiers 
in the defense of democracy. Every school in the 
country, the small grade and rural school, or the large 
university, can start doing something about physical 
fitness today. Some of them have started. All should 
participate in this program. 

What is needed for a start is the realization of the 
importance of concentrating on physical fitness an< 
health. This can only be done if there is the wisdom 
to see and the pragmatic sense on the part of the fac- 
ulties to get the job done. We want you, the directors 
of physical education, to know that we are convinced 
that if you had complete freedom of choice, and that 
implies freedom of facilities, you would be able to lead 
in inaugurating programs that would be adequate and 
which would reach every school boy and girl. We 
want you to know also that we will cooperate with you 
to bring about the necessary understanding and realiza- 
tion on the part of those who must support your pro- 
grams so that your goals may be realized. 

There must be a note of caution, however, to the 
leaders of health and physical education programs, for 
the protection of the boys and girls participating in 
these programs. This caution is that the young people 
must not be led into exercises, games, and competition 
which “are beyond their abilities. 

There are two ways to assure that this does not 
happen : 

1. By physical examination of each boy or girl at 
the beginning of each school year to determine what, 
if any, conditions should be watched or corrected, and 
as the program goes along through the years, by peri- 
odic examinations to see that these young people are 
not extended beyond their capacity to assimilate. The 
statement of the family physician should be carefully 
checked, as these physicians are subjected to very 
severe personal pressure by adoring parents. 

2. By grading the program to see that they do not 
start too vigorously. Coupled with this precaution, 


the school should know how much outside exergig; 
and conditioning the boy or girl is receiving in other 
social-civic organizations. 


concomitant to a vigorous, 
health and educational program is the develop. 
ment of that other attribute of the individual, the cy. 
rect emotional outlook on his functions and duties tp 
the nation, and if necessary to the armed forces, 4 
well balanced health, physical, and _ recreational pro- 
gram may prevent a boy or girl from becoming ay 
unstable or unbalanced emotional personality, 

It is in this connection that we say to you that ip 
the immediate future we will probably come to yoy 
asking for records of personality characteristics ani 
socio-medico histories of teen-agers for use in the 
selection of men for the fighting forces. 

Strange as it may seem, the school system of the 
country is probably in possession of the most valuable 
information concerning the teen-age group. Every 
student has a cumulative record. This pool of infor- 
mation, if properly tapped, could afford material for 
proper decisions by the Armed Forces Examining 
Boards. Selective Service is, at the present moment, 
pilot testing the possibilities in this field in the State 
of Maryland. If the results are as promisng as they 
now appear, the national approach to school records 
will be attempted. 

In a broad way it is now evident that education 
must revise its curriculum to include a more adequate 
physical fitness; it must give weight and emphasis to 
health quotients. Education must strive to turn out 
strong, healthy bodies as well as well-stocked minds. 

While this is easy to say, it is not easy of accom- 
plishment. For decades, education has traveled a well- 
worn path—one that appeared relatively satisfactory in 
times of peace; but which, in time of war, has failed 
utterly to prepare man for the rigors of war. The 
situation calls for an entirely new emphasis—emphasis 
directed to bodily development. 

The major problems which have to be faced in this 
field are: 

1. Changes of objective. 

2. Changes in existing schedules, with insistence on 
sufficient time devoted to physical development. This 
calls for at least a 1-hour period daily. 

3. Change in attitude towards physical education 
This must be placed promptly to the fore in the system 
of education and not continue to exist as a step-child 
unwelcomed and neglected. 

4. Provisions for physical training, swimming pools, 
gymnasia, campus equipment, and participation in out- 
door as well as indoor training. In programs of phys 
ical fitness sight should not be lost of the opportuni 
ties offered by the great outdoors. 

In physical fitness programs, special emphasis should 
be placed upon distance running, chinning, push-ups, 
hill and road climbing, and other forms of strenuows 
exercise. Mass calisthenics are highly desirable, but 
in themselves do not suffice. Competitive sports ate 

(Continued on Page 388) 
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The Need for Soccer During Wartime 


S| YUDELL 


Lafayette High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


sponsibility to his country, to do all in his power 

to bring this war to an early and successful 
close. With significant changes, taking place on the 
political, economic, and military battlefronts, some oi 
us would say that now is a poor time to be thinking 
of soccer; we should instead, be turning to other na- 
tional defense aids. This is true insofar as we can 
help in other directions, but we should strive to pre- 
pare our boys for the rigors of the warfare that will 
sooner or later claim them, if this conflagration con- 
tinues. To destroy completely our normal way of life 
would be to play directly into Hitler’s hands. We 
must carry on by adjusting our programs to best serve 
the nation. 

The global aspect of this world war has made it 
necessary for the boys in our armed forces to be sta- 
tioned or fighting in such places as Australia, the 
Solomons, Caribbean area, Africa, South America, 
Ireland, England, and other parts of the world where 
soccer is and always has been the national sport. 
Many of our boys have come in contact with the in- 
habitants of these countries and have been unable to 
find a medium of some mutual interest. 

One way of overcoming this strange feeling between 
our boys and the boys of foreign countries is to de- 
velop the game of soccer among them to a point where 
it would be the foundation for a mutual understanding 
between the native soldiers and our own, no matter 
where our boys are sent. Friendship is best stimu- 
lated through the medium of some mutual interest, 
and there is little doubt as to the interest of the above- 
mentioned countries in the game of soccer. Soccer, 
therefore, should be that medium. 

Army and Navy officials have asked us more than 
ever to give our boys games like soccer to play. How 
better can we serve our country, than by giving this 
game to more and more of our youth? For an all- 
inclusive purpose, soccer is one of the best develop- 
mental sports. In it you will find the speed of track, 
the endurance, stamina, and power of cross country ; 
the shiftiness and intricate handling of a ball by the 
goalie, as in basketball; the bodily contact and force- 
fulness as in football; the deftness and skill in shoot- 
ing for goal, as in lacrosse; and the shrewdness in 
maneuvering the goalie out of position, as in hockey. 
Combined with all these factors are the techniques and 
aggressiveness of soccer with all its own individual 
attainments. 

The importance of soccer can be attested to by the 
fact that in a report in the New York Times on Feb- 


A T A time like this, every one of us has a re- 
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ruary 16, 1943, soccer was included in the nine-sports 
program of an Olympic tournament held for the benefit 
of the fighting men of all the allies, which took place 
in England in March. 

The international aspect of this sport places it in a 
position to do a great deal for this country in .estab- 
lishing good will between us and our allies. We in 
America should not throw all our efforts toward the 
American game of football, for to do so would be 
selfish, in that we are only interested in our own 
pleasure. We cannot hope to force the American 
game on some fifty-six countries who already play and 
love this game of soccer. In fact, this has already 
been tried with very little success, just in case the 
reader might suggest that we teach the foreigners our 
American football game instead of our learning soccer. 
No, our problem now is to teach our boys the various 
skills of soccer, so that when they arrive at these out- 
posts of the world, they can enjoy a game that not 
only would be mutually understandable, but help to 
keep them constantly in the peak of condition. 


NE of the soccer skills that should be invaluable 

to the members of our armed forces is the one 
that has to do with kicking. Soccer is the only sport 
in the world that requires a player to be-proficient in 
kicking not only with his right foot, but equally as 
well with his left. In fact, in order to qualify for a 
varsity team, the player must be able to kick with 
either foot, or forfeit his place to one who does. 

We are now teaching our boys the art of self-defense 
through boxing, wrestling, judo, and other skills for 
the sake of self-preservation. These necessarily have 
to include unorthodox fighting tactics because their 
lives are at stake. It is a question of whether they 
are killed first or the enemy. At a time such as this, 
a “two-footed” American would have no fear of coming 
in contact with the enemy, especially one coming from 
the left side. The development of kicking power in 
both feet would surely be of tremendous value in over- 
coming any adversary. 

Another important skill in soccer, is dribbling. 
When a player is dribbling up the field with a ball, 
his opponents, by some means or another, will attempt 
to take that ball away from him. However, if that 
player is shifty and tricky with his feet, he can usually 
sidestep or swerve away from an opponent and con- 
tinue on towards the goal posts. Should he be able to 
side step the halfback and fullback as well, by his 
adroit dribbling, or by his tricky and shifty body 

(Continued on Page 395) 
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Illinois Gets New State Director 


pesmi the latter part of June, Ray Duncan was appointed 
Director of Physical Education for the state of Illinois. 
He will have a staff of three people to assist with the pro- 
gram in the state. Legislation sponsored by the State Asso- 
ciation of Health and Physical Education has been passed. 
A large part of the credit for these accomplishments goes to 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction Vernon L. Nickell 
and to leaders in the State Association. 


New State Director in Louisiana 


IMON A. McNeely, State Supervisor of Health, Physical 

and Safety Education, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, has accepted a commission in the U 
S. Naval Reserve and will be stationed at Princeton Univer- 
sity. Mr. Alvin C. Brown formerly acting head of health 
and physical education at Louisiana Normal College will serve 
as Acting State Director. 


Visitors at the National Office 


elena June and July we were glad to welcome the 
following persons who called at the National Office for 
conferences: Mrs. R. S. Wilson, Zachery School, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Sallie E. Bright, National Publicity Coun- 
cil, New York City; Linda Countryman, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham, Wash.; Janette Wirt, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Connie McGinnis, Arthur 
Murray Dance Studios, Washington, D. C.; Ruth S. Hoffman, 
Pennsylvania Avenue School, Turtle Creek, Pa.; Gertrude 
Clark, Detroit, Michigan; Harold L. Berridge, Capt. AC, 
Air Transport Command; Maximinio Garcia, Montevideo, 
Uruguay; Warren Whistleman, Arlington, Va.; Paul A. 
Lovett, Arlington, Va,; Lt. Comdr. Carl H. Young, Pre- 
Flight School, St. Mary’s College, California; Madeline L. 
Loe, National Public Health Service, Chungking, China; 
Wei-ts Zen, University of Shanghai, China; A. H. Blanken- 
ship, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Mildred L. Albert, Boston, Mass. ; 
Edward C. Pinkeiro, Belem, Para, Brazil; Joseil Matta Ma- 
chado, Belo, Horizonte, Brazil. 


History of the Association 


) pw Washington office has a copy of Lt. Paul R. Washke’s 
doctoral thesis, “The Development of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and 
Its Relationship to Physical Education in the United States.” 
This was officially presented to the Association at the National 
Conference in Cincinnati last April. 


Elizabeth Burchenal Receives Honorary Degree 


ig University has conferred upon Elizabeth Burch- 
enal, a member of the American Academy of Physical 
Education and a Fellow of the A.A.H.P.E.R., the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science in Physical Education. The 
citation made by President Daniel L. Marsh in conferring 
this degree was as follows: 

ELizaABETH BuRCHENAL, graduate of Sargent College before 
it became a part of Boston University, recognized throughout 
the entire world of physical education as a leader in the field 
of the folk arts, on the recommendation of the University 
Council, and by authority of the Trustees of Boston Uni- 
versity acting under the statutes of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, I confer upon you the degree of Doctor of 
Science in Physical Education, and admit you to all the hon- 
ors, privileges, and responsibilitics thereto appertaining. 

Of the six recipients of honorary doctorates on this occa- 
sion, Dr. Burchenal was the only woman. Among her fellow 
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recipients were Wendell L. Willkie, Governor McGrath of 
Rhode Island, and Dr. Frank H. Lahey, of the famous 
Clinic, now serving as Chairman of the Directing Board of 
the Procurement and Assignment Service for Medical Per 
sonnel for the Armed Forces. *t 

Dr. Burchenal, your many friends in the American Asso. 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation con 
gratulate you and are highly pleased that this great heaia 
and distinction has come to you. 


Dr. Grout Joins Minnesota Faculty 
D* RUTH E. GROUT, Specialist in Health Education, 
has joined the faculty of the University of Minnesota as 
Associate Professor of the Department of Preventive Medi. 
cine and Public Health and of the College of Education fo, 
the coming year. Dr. Grout has spent the last year as Special 
Consultant in Health Education at the U. S. Office of Educa. 
tion in Washington, during which time she served as the 
chairman of the committee responsible for producing the 
manual, Physical Fitness Through Health Education for the 
Victory Corps. Prior to this time she was Senior Supervisor 
of Health Education with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Dr. Grout is the editor of the Handbook of Health Education 
for Rural Schools which was an outgrowth of an experimental 
health education project under her direction in Cattaraugus 
County, New York. 
The addition of Dr. Grout to the faculty of the University 
of Minnesota will enable the University to expand the unéer- 
graduate and graduate work in the field of health education, 


Statements Recently Adopted By the National Conference 
for Cooperation in Health Education, 
New York City, April 28 


A Statement of Principles on Dental Health of the 
School Child 


I. Dental Health Education: 

A. Subject matter to be taught in the field of dental health, 

a. Educators should understand that dental health is an in- 
tegral part of general health and is essential to normal growth 
and development of the child. 

b. Chiidren should be taught the need for early and periodic 
examination and treatment and the importance of daily mouth 
cleanliness and proper diet. 

B. Gradation of dental health education material. 

a. The gradation of this material should be in line with the 
development and needs of the pupils at all stages of normal 
growth. 

b. Factual material for use of the schools in the preparation 
of teaching material has been prepared by the American Ass- 
ciation of Public Health Dentists, the American Dental Ass 
ciation, and most State Health Departments. This material 
can be obtained by addressing The National Dental Hygiene 
Association, Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. (for the 
A.A.P.H.D); Bureau of Public Relations, American Dental 
Association, 212 East Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois, and 
your state health department, Dental Division. 

C. Time allotment for dental health education. 

a. Since dental disease is the most prevalent of the physical 
defects among school children, dental health education should 
occupy a significant and integral place in the program of 
health education of the school. The amount of time allotted t 
this subject can be governed, to a degree, by the dental health 
status of the pupils as determined by evaluation methods. (Se 
par. I-E.) 

D. Integration of dental health education in various subjects 

a. Dental health education should be made an integral patt 
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of all instruction in science and health education throughout 
the elementary and secondary schools. 

E. Procedures to be used in evaluating dental health educa- 
tion and education materials. ; 

a. The effectiveness of dental health education can be evalu- 
ated in terms of the percentage of children in the school sys- 
tem who have all dental defects corrected before the end of the 
school year as shown by correction certificates returned by 
the dentists. Another method is a check on the number of 
lost permanent teeth per hundred children at the respective age 
levels. These evaluation studies should be a cooperative project 
of the school and the dental division of the Health Department. 

b. Instruction materials should be evaluated upon a basis of 
scientific knowledge and accepted educational procedures and 
methods. Only materials, the factual content of which has been 
approved or provided by the organizations listed in paragraph 
I-B should be used. 

II. Dental Health Services: 

A. Criteria for adequate dental treatment for school children. 

a. Elimination of all mouth infections. 

b. Filling of all fillable teeth (primary and permanent). 

c. Filling of all defective pits and fissures in permanent 
teeth. 

d. Prophylaxis, orthodontics, and replacement of missing 
teeth where indicated and possible. 

B. The relationship between the community and the school 
dental health program. 

a. Dental health programs should be a cooperative effort on 
the part of the schools and the official and non-official health 
agencies of the community to define the problem, determine 
available resources, and develop and execute plans. 

C. Relationship between school dental health program and 
the dental profession. 

a. Schools should educate the child as to the importance of 
dentistry as a health service. The dental profession provides 
treatment and should be called upon for consultation and co- 
operation in the educational program. 

D. Relationship of the schools and the Health Department 
in the promotion of the school dental health program. 

a. The schools should utilize the facilities of their state and 
local health departments in all phases of the program other 
than classroom teaching. 

E. Educational value of dental treatment of the school child. 

a. Since the educational values in any experience are in 
direct proportion to the background in which it is presented, 
teachers should utilize private and public dental services for 
children to motivate and promote correct attitudes toward 
dental health. 


A Statement Regarding the Teaching of Facts Concerning the 
Venereal Diseases at the Secondary School Level 


The approach to teaching venereal disease education as a 
part of the health education program at the secondary-school 
level should be based on two considerations, namely : 

1. Immediate wartime necessity. 

2. The long-range program. 

In most quarters it is agreed that the war will last several 
years. Most secondary schools and colleges have already taken 
steps to revise their curricula accordingly, in order to prepare 
young people for more efficient and effective service in a nation 
at war. In this connection, health and physical fitness assume 
singular importance in the teaching program. Venereal dis- 
ease education is of special significance in such a program in 
that syphilis and gonorrhea, besides being the nation’s most 
common serious health problem, are diseases that strike youth 
most frequently. 

The long-range program requires study and planning so that 
when peace returns, a well organized and acceptable plan will 
be in operation throughout the country. 

: It is proposed that the approach to a satisfactory presenta- 
tion of these educational purposes be through several well es- 
tablished avenues as follows: First by way of the organization 
and administration of the school health program for individual 
health service and including provision for wholesome environ- 
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ment; second by way of the classroom or similar presentation 
of information; third by way of the teacher, director or coach 
in the field of physical education activities; and, fourth by way 
of deans, nurses, and advisors of students, a large proportion 
of whose time must inevitably be spent on problems of physical, 
mental, and social adjustment. 

It is therefore suggested that the National Conference for 
Cooperation in Health Education proceed along two lines with 
respect to venereal disease education. The first is to recom- 
mend definite procedures looking toward adequate venereal 
disease educational content in existing or proposed health 
and physical fitness programs for youth of secondary-school 
age and in teacher-education institutions. Second is to form 2 
research committee to study past experiences in venereal dis- 
ease education in secondary-schools, to evaluate these exper- 
iences, and to formulate a program for consideration of health 
officers and educators at federal, state and local levels. 


THe WaArTIME PROGRAM 


The Committee on Teaching the Facts about the Venereal 
Diseases at the Secondary-School Level suggests that the fol- 


lowing minimum requirements be considered in shaping the | 


wartime program: 

1. That venereal disease education be included as an integral 
part of the health and physical fitness programs and such 
special activities as the Victory Corps in secondary schools 


Official A. A. H. P. E. R. Membership Count, June, 1943 
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throughout the country. The schools should provide education 

about the venereal diseases as part of the regular health cur- 

riculum, rather than as an extraneous subject to be discussed 

by an “outside” lecturer from the health department or medical 
society. 

2. That the U. S. Public Health Service and the U. S. Office 
of Education recommend appropriate teaching methods and 
materials in conformance with the accepted principles and 

practices of venereal disease control on the federal, state, and 
et , local levels; and further, that these suggestions be made avail- 
ese ee able to health departments and school officials in the various 
states. 

3. That state and local health departments be asked to co- 
operate with state departments of education and local school 
systems in preparing and providing appropriate instructional 
-materials to teachers, and to make available other necessary 
facilities to enable effective presentation of the subject of 
venereal diseases to the pupils. 
ae. 4. That the assistance and advice of voluntary agencies be 
eu wind sought in developing this program. 

5. That in view of its wartime character, this venereal dis- 
ease education program be submitted for endorsement by the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the War 
Manpower Commissioner. 


Lonc-RANGE ProGRAM 


; : Appropriate steps should be taken to insure that effective 
Fie ek methods and materials developed during war be further de- 
2 tee veloped and utilized during peace time. It is recommended: 
ie 1. That a research and planning sub-committee be named to 
formulate a long-range teaching program. 

2. That to facilitate the work of the sub-committee, the 
U. S. Public Health Service and the U. S. Office of Education 
assign qualified personnel to the task of collecting and study- 
ing the experiences of former: or existing programs of the 
broader aspects of venereal disease education. 

3. That, based on the data assembled by this group, a pro- 
gram of teaching recommendations, properly documented, be 
submitted for analysis and approval as part of its report to the 
1943 meeting of this Committee. 

4, That appropriate steps be taken by the Conference to en- 
‘ee courage adequate pre-service and in-service preparation of 
5) tae educators, since it is recognized that the implementation of 
this proposed school health program depends ultimately upon 
the education of administrators, classroom teachers, and other 
school employees. 


CoMMITTEE MEMBERS 


R. A. Vonderlehr, M.D., Chairman, Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
on eral, Division of Venereal Diseases, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

N. P. Neilson, Ph.D., American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. Representing the American Social Hygiene Association. 

Walter E. Hess, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 16th Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 

Frank W. Hubbard, Ph.D., Director, Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Representing the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

R. H. Riley, M.D., Conference of State and Provinciai 
Health Authorities of North America, State Department of 
Health, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Howard V. Funk, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Bronxville, New York. 

C. E. Turner, Dr. P. H., Chairman, National Conference for 
~% Cooperation in Health Education, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


SD are Wartime Essentials in School Nursing 
eee For the purpose of stimulating citizen interest and participa- 


tion in the program of the public health nurse in the school, a 
joint committee of the School Nursing Section and the Board 


and Committee Members’ Section has been formed jn 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing. This state 
ment on Wartime Essentials in School Nursing was adopted by 
the Committee July 23 in New York City. 

The maintenance of good health among all individuals jg , 
grave responsibility of communities in wartime. Since childrey 
of school age constitute 20 per cent of the population and 
represent the future citizenry, it is necessary that essential Pro- 
tective and preventive health services be provided for them ia 
each community. 

Administration of these services involves the home, the 
school, the health authorities, and other health agencies in 
the community. Their maintenance requires various kinds of 
public health workers which are now rapidly diminishing jn 
number due to the demands of the armed forces. Of oy. 
standing importance among such personnel is the public health 
nurse who performs a variety of services for the health of 
children. 

In order to insure essential public health nursing service {or 
children of school age in the case of decreasing personnel an 
increasing health hazards, it is urgent that action be taken, 
National, state, and local leadership in the fields of health ang 
education is essential to effective action. 

Teacher-training institutions must better prepare teachers 
to take major responsibility for the health supervision and in. 
struction of the school-age child and to work cooperatively 
with community health agencies. When this is accomplished, 
public health nurses working in schools should be relieved of 
many non-nursing services which can and should be performed 
by teachers. 

Since the emergency which confronts us does not allow for 
the normal process of change through teacher-training instity- 
tions, it is necessary to take direct action, namely (1) define 
those health services which are essentially nursing and re. 
allocate ali others as rapidly as teachers, other paid personnel, 
and volunteers can be given in-service training by the nurse 
to assume them; (2) pool essential nursing services in schools 
with those of other community public health nursing agencies 
to insure more complete service to the greatest number of 
children with economy of personnel. 

In general, essential nursing services in schools may he 
stated as: 

1. Giving advisory service to school administrators with 
reference to the school health program. This should include 
guidance with regard to fuller use of all community health and 
welfare facilities. 

2. Instructing teachers, individually and in groups, concern- 
ing health services they are to perform. 

3. Interpretation of health examinations to teachers, parents 
and children as indicated, including advisory service in utiliz- 
ing all community resources to make these examinations pro- 
ductive. 

4. Visiting homes for the purpose of interpreting the needs 
of the child to parents, to learn family health problems for in- 
terpretation to the school, and to assist both the family and 
the school in the solution of these problems. 

Through further work of the School Nursing Section and the 
Joint Committee on Lay Participation in School Nursing, in- 
tensive investigations as to specific functions of the nurse i 
relation to other participants in the school health program are 
being undertaken, a report of which will be published. 

This preliminary statement is made with the hope that it 
may provide a starting point from which local communities cam 
begin to analyze critically their school nursing activities and 
act to bring about the greatest amount of service for the 
largest number of children with existing personnel.—Reported 
by Bosse B. Ranote, Secretary, School Nursing Section, 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
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Southern District + 
+ Association News 


ALABAMA By Miss Margaret McCall 


Miss Elisabeth Conn, a member of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education at Alabama State Col- 
lege for Women for the past six years, has been granted a 
leave of absence to serve in a recreational capacity with the 
American Red Cross. Miss Bernice Finger, formerly of 
Women’s College of the University of North Carolina, re- 
places Miss Kathryn Stephenson who has accepted a. position 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Miss Edythe Saylor served for six weeks during the sum- 
mer on the staff at Cateecho Camp, Pisgah Forest, North 
Carolina; Miss Marion Watson, instructor in modern dance, 
studied at Texas State College for Women, and Miss Mar- 
garet McCall, director of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education, studied at New York University. 

Mrs. James E. Land, formerly Miss Jeannetta Thomas, Di- 
rector of Women’s Physical Education at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, announces the addition of members to the 
physical education staff of A. P. I. 

Miss Olga Bibza, instructor in dance, received her B.A. 
degree from the Prague State Conservatory of Music. She 
was in Europe nine years and studied dance under well-known 
artists and instructors in Czechoslovakia. She participated in 
the famed Salzburg Festival for two seasons. Miss Bibza had 
master courses under Mary Wigman, Pacques Dalcrozo 
(abroad), and Mia Slavenska. She studied under Vincenzo 
Celli, ballet master of the Monte Carlo Ballet Company, 
New York. For the past two years Miss Bibza was con- 
nected with Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, 
Mississippi, coming from there to Auburn this summer. 

Miss Harriet Barnes, sports and theory instructor, received 
her A.B. degree in music at Judson College, her master’s de- 
gree in Physical Education at Columbia University and the 
University of Wisconsin. Miss Barnes has taught at Anniston 
High School, Anniston, Alabama; Webber College, Babson, 
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Park, Florida, and Mississippi State College for Women, Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi, coming from there to Auburn this sum- 
mer. During 1940-41 she served as president of the Alabama 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Miss Barnes taught at Auburn for six weeks last summer, and 
the physical education department is happy to welcome her 
back on its staff. 

Miss Minnie Leigh Dean, sports instructor, graduated from 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky, in June, 1942, 
having majored in physical education. Last year she taught 
in the Kentucky schools, coming to Auburn this summer. 

The officers of the Alabama Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation for the coming year are 
as follows: President-Elect—Jeanetta Thomas; Vice-Pres- 
ident—Robert Turner; Treas.—Mrs. Marguerite Armstrong; 
Membership Chairman—Mary Ravenscroft; Publicity Chair- 
man—Mary McCall; Member-at-Large—Vernon Lapp. 


LOUISIANA By Jessie L. Keep 
Mr. Alvin Brown, who will take the position of State 
Supervisor formerly held by Simon McNeely, reports two 
visiting professors on the summer session staff of Louisiana 
State Normal College, Dr. Mary Agnes Murphy, from Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas, and Miss Julia 
Connally, Director of Health and Physical Education, Our 
Lady of Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. ' 

From Louisiana State University, Dr. J. W. Kistler, Head 
of the Department of Health and Physical Education, sends 
the following items: 

Mr. C. M. Strange, Assistant Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, has 
joined the staff. He has been assigned work in the men’s 
physical fitness program. 

Miss Bernice Cooper, Chairman of the Women’s Physical 
Education Division of the Mankato Minnesota State Teacher’s 
College, was with us this summer as a visiting professor. She 
is working in both the graduate and the undergraduate pro- 
gram. 

Elizabeth Moore, Chairman of our Women’s Division, was 
on leave this summer and is in the process of completing her 
work for her doctor’s degree at Columbia. 

Dorothy Huffman, one of our instructors in the Women’s 
Division did graduate work this summer at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Caro Lane, of our Women’s Division, was on leave during 
August and participated in a conference on health education 
at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Our department has been given the responsibility for co- 
ordinating the physical fitness program of the Army units 
and the college classes now being conducted on the campus. 
We have approximately one thousand men here in the STAR 
unit and about four hundred assigned in the A. S. T. Pro- 
gram of the University. We are fortunate in that our facili- 
ties are sufficient to make possible promotion of a_ well- 
rounded program for: all of the units concerned. Our big 
problem, which is not peculiar to our school I am certain, 
is that of leadership. 

We conducted a one-day conference on physical-fitness here 
June 15, which I think’ was quite a successful meeting. We 
were fortunate to have Elmer Mitchell with us also and he 
spoke during the morning, along with Dr. Sherman, relative 
to the Navy Physical Fitness Program. Mitchell is now a Lt. 
Comdr. and in charge of the Navy Physical Fitness Program 
for the Eighth Naval District with headquarters at New 
Orleans. 

From Coach R. B. Schaal, Centenary College, Shreveport, 
comes the following interesting news. 

The Athletic Department is made up of Mr. Schaal, Mr. J. 
B. Furham, and Mrs. Bryant Davidson. Up to this year there 
was no physical education to speak of, only major athletics for 
a select few. We now have am intramural council which gov- 
erns the school’s activities. This council is made up of two 
boys and two girls from each class and each school organi- 
zation. The program of sports and rules governing these sports 
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was arranged by the intramural council. This program in- 
cludes sports for all seasons such as: Football, Soccer, Speed- 
ball, Basketball, Volleyball, Badminton, Handball, Shuffle- 
board, Ping Pong, Tennis, Softball, Archery, and Track. 

Several new courses have been added to our physical edu- 
cation program; “Education for Safe Living”—this course 
touches on all branches of life: home, school, farm, transpor- 
tation, driving, and fire safety along with proper first-aid treat- 
ments; methods and organization of safety for elementary, 
secondary, and college students; courses especially adapted for 
students who are going to teach and for teachers who need 
physical education credit; “Theory and Practice of School and 
Playground Activities’—this course is for teachers wanting 
physical education credit and work in playground supervision. 
This includes games of low organization and elementary ac- 
tivities. Also included is training for playground director, 
gymnastic instructors, and supervision for play in the public 
school system. 

When this world conflict has been won and things are back 
to normal Centenary plans on adding a physical education 
major to her present curriculum. 

Centenary had CPT (Civilian Pilots Training )training for 
Army and Navy Air Cadets. For the men in school en- 
listed in Army, Navy, Marine and Reserves, a special course 
in physical education called V-I was given. The course 
was given one hour daily and consisted of the same hard 
routine of calisthenics, running, climbing, tumbling, and com- 
batives that would toughen them and prepare them for the 
job ahead. In other words each man would be ready to go 
into the hard work and training the day he was called. 

During the last of March the CPT program was laid aside 


Iu Memoriam 
MARVIN D. JASPER 


The untimely death of Marvin D. Jasper came as a surprise 
to his many friends and professional associates. Education has 
lost one of its best friends and most loyal supporters. He 
leaves with us a deep feeling of irreparable loss. We shall 
never forget his many kind deeds and his unreserved devotion 
to the cause of improving rural living. 

Mr. Jasper came to the Cold Springs School, Cullman Coun- 
ty, Alabama, from Science Hill, Kentucky, in 1936, as a 
specialist in the field of health and physical education, having 
done graduate work in this field at the University of Cincin- 
nati. From the very beginning of his work he received favor- 
able recognition throughout the county and state. From 1938 
to 1940 he was Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
in the Cullman County Schools while continuing his instruc- 
tional work in the Cold Springs School part time. 

One of the unusual accomplishments of his career was the 
almost complete elimination of hookworm from the Cold 
Springs community through a well planned program of educa- 
tion, community-wide in scope, and through the construction 
and installation of seventy-six sanitary toilets in collabora- 
tion with the Cullman County Health Department. His mas- 
ter’s thesis on the hookworm problem is recognized throughout 
the country as one of the best source materials on the subject. 

In 1940 Mr. Jasper accepted a position with the Alabama 
State Health Department and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
as Health Coordinator in several North Alabama counties. 

In view of the fact that life cannot be measured in terms of 
years but rather in terms of service, we feel that Mr. Jasper 
attained the most worthy ends in life. 

In recognition of our gratitude for Mr. Jasper’s life and 
service, be it resolved that the teachers of Cullman County 
express to the family of Mr. Jasper our deepest sympathy; that 
a copy of this obituary be sent to the family, to the Alabama 
School Journal, to the Necrology Committee of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
and that a copy be placed on the minutes of the Cullman 
County Teachers’ Association.—By Jessie R. Garrison, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


and Centenary was given an Army Air Corps Deta 

of approximately 500 men. They are taught subjects d 
vital importance to an Air Cadet and were given a very strep, 
uous and rigid physical training program consisting of Calis. 
thenics, tumbling, climbing, cross-country runs, obstacle COurse, 
combatives, swimming, and other activities which make up 4 
well rounded, active, coordinated individual. Besides these 
activities they have an intramural competitive athletic Program 
which is made up of touch football, speedball, volleyball, bas. 
ketball, softball, horseshoes, washer pitching, and relay rages 
Men who are unable to take part in either the intramural a 
compulsory activities due to illness or minor injuries myy 
take their hourly workout playing shuffleboard or croquet, Our 
program is coordinated in such a way that the men knoy 
their methods and procedure when they arrive at classifica. 
tion center; therefore, no time is lost. This coordinating jg 
made possible by the visiting at our school of officers from 
the classification and cadet centers. 

Among the officers who have visited Centenary are Lt, Kee), 
former coach at Austin, (Texas) High School, now the Phy. 
sical Training Director at Pre-Flight School, Corsicana 
Texas; Lt. McCarrol, former football coach at Washingtop 
(Pennsylvania) High School, now the Physical Training Jj. 
rector at Cadet School, San Antonio, Texas. 

Miss Julia Duke, Acting Head of Department of Phys. 
cal Education in the absence of Miss Christine Moon who js 
serving as a lieutenant in the WAC, writes that Louisian 
Polytechnic Institute has gone on a tri-mester basis due to the 
Navy V-12 program located on their campus. The fall tr- 
mester opened July 1. 

Miss Barbara Thomas, dance teacher, is on leave for a 
year in order to do graduate work at New York University, 

Mr. Frank Beier, Supervisor for Health and Physical Edy 
cation, New Orleans City Schools, writes that the past school 
year in the New Orleans Public Schools has been like many 
other school systems throughout the land. There have been 
many changes in personnel, the program has been accelerated, 
we have tried to put parts of the “Victory Corps” Program 
into course of study, we have conducted training courses for 
the teachers, we have helped with the scrap drives, we have 
sold War Bonds, we have attended so many luncheons and 
pep dinners that we almost forgot that there was a war going 
on, we helped with ration books, interviewed more people 
than we thought lived in the town; these and many other ac- 
tivities kept the Physical Education Department in the public 
eye and let me not forget to state that we did do some of 
our regular duties. 

The various branches of the armed services claimed the 
presence of some of our staff and when we obtained a few 
replacements along came Uncle Sam and he took some 
of these away. Six men and five women from the regular 
staff are now in service and three replacements left recently. 
Many good results also have become apparent, as the new 
program progressed. Student leadership has become the rule 
rather than the exception and the pupils really enjoy the 
chance to demonstrate their leadership. 

Many of the New Orleans schools were equipped with ob- 
stacle courses during the summer and the new program will 
include a lot of work on these courses. Although first aid 
was introduced into the New Orleans Public Schools in 1918 
by the present head of the department there will be new em- 
phasis put upon the course and there will be a series of 
refresher courses conducted during the next school year. 

Many of the men and women teachers worked in the ship- 
yards and stores during the summer in order to help im 
the war work. 

Mr. Robert L. Browne, Head of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana, reports that the V-12 Navy program 
shaping up nicely. There are six hundred thirty-five men 
this program, distributed as follows: 300 in the Navy unit, 300 
in the Marine unit, and 35 pre-meds. There are three hur 


. dred sixty civilian men, also. All freshmen and sophomores, 


both men and women, take five hours of physical education 
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r week and all juniors and seniors take three hours per 
week. In addition to this, all are encouraged to participate 


work pe 


‘1 the intramural sports. Southwestern also has about one 
h dred Navy V-5 students under the supervision of physical 
aire officer Lt. Alley of Kernian University and former 
director of physical education, Miami, Florida. 

In addition to the regular staff at Southwestern, there are 
four Naval officers to direct the physical fitness program for 
V-12 men: Ensign Zarnas, All-American football star from 
Ohio University ; Chief Specialist Pacteck, crack basketball 
player from University of Pittsburgh; Chief Specialist Beli- 
check, graduate of Western Reserve and member of the De- 
troit Lions Football Team; Chief Specialist Watkins from 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Southwestern is giving special emphasis to a program for 
handicapped students with the view of helping them back to 
normal, if possible, or, at least, to better their condition. The 
women’s division has a well equipped sleeping room for those 
students who require rest. Sunbaths, light exercise, and sleep 
are some of the treatments being used. os 

Miss Shirley Mae Pennington, S.L.I. graduate, 1943, joined 
the staff for the nine-weeks summer session which ran con- 
currently with the fall tri-mester which opened July 1. 


NORTH CAROLINA... . By Charles Spencer 


Four Child Health Conferences were conducted in North 
Carolina this summer by the School Health Coordinating 
Service, a service sponsored jointly by the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the State Board of Health. The 
four conferences were carried on at and in cooperation with: 
Bennett College (Negro) Greensboro; N. C.; North Carolina 
College for Negroes, Durham, N. C.; Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C.; Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The four Child Health Conferences are financed by the 
General Education Board. Scholarships ranging from $30.00 
to $50.00 are given to each person from North Carolina who 
attends the six-weeks’, intensive teacher-training health con- 
ference. A limited number of scholarships are offered to 
persons from all the southern states. 

In connection with the conference a demonstration child 
health camp, approximately thirty children at each camp, 
is carried on and is used as a medium for experimentation and 
to provide first-hand opportunity for the teachers to study 
child health problems. 

The University of North Carolina and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C., jointly spon- 
sored a special Physical Fitness Institute for six weeks, June 
10 to July 17, for those teachers who were not certified in 
physical education but who are to carry on physical fitness 
programs in the public schools. 


Ringling Brothers haven’t the only three or more ring 
activity programs! And the University of Tennessee boasts 
a back field equal to any variety of circus events Barnum and 
Bailey might collect under the “big tent.” The only com- 
parison to the circus however is in the variety of activities 
going on at the same time. The immense back field behind the 
University Gymnasium is used by Air Corps Cadets and reg- 
ular students alike, by both boys and girls. The Cadets (dur- 
ing certain hours of the day) play basketball, and volleyball ; 
while the regular girl students have classes in Folk Dancing 
accompanied by the accordion, or instruction in tennis. 

At other hours, Cadets and regular boy students have 
track, conditioning activities, or obstacle course running while 
girls are elsewhere on the field with golf, conditioning, or 
rhythmics. Aad it works! Groups are working everywhere, 
each with its own instructor and its own activity, and the 


amount that is accomplished is amazing. 


During the summer session at the University the recreational 
Programs are for Cadets and civilians alike, in fact, this sum- 
mer’s Folk and Square Dance activities have been unequaled in 
popularity and partners before. . 
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The Cadets (one squad at a time) are marched to the big 
gymnasium and then with Paul Joneses and Mixers, “boy meets 
girl” just about long enough to dance the “Crested Hen” a 
time or two or buzz her around during a Square Dance and 
then “on you go.” But there are partners for all, and fun 
for all, and an occasional civilian man who gets a big rush. 

Mr. C. H. Loose of the University Physical Education staff 
is in Iceland with the American Red Cross. His position is 
recreational leadership. 

The spring brought forth excellent Health Day programs 
in the city of Knoxville. The elementary schools, high schools, 
and junior highs, staged demonstrations of all the activities 
in physical education and hundreds of fine physical specimens 
participated. Each school held its own demonstration; the 
programs were not combined. 

In May, the Health and Physical Education Club of Knox- 
ville held its last meeting of the year. The club is a very active 
one and always well ‘attended. New officers for the year 
were elected. Miss Helen Watson of the University gave a 
report of the National Convention in Cincinnati. Miss 
Elizabeth Sharp, Supervisor of Physical Education, also ad- 
dressed the group. 

To physical education teachers in elementary, junior, and 
high schools, colleges, and universities! I’d certainly like to 
get information from you about what you're doing in the way 
of program or interesting activities so that I can pass that 
information on to the many readers of the Journal. It is not 


necessary to write a detailed description. A brief summary 
will do. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


INDIANA By Orlo Miller 


The annual spring meeting of the Indiana Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held April 
3 at George Washington High School, Indianapolis. R. D. 
Behlmer presided at the morning session which consisted of a 
demonstration of indoor obstacle courses by both boys’ and 
girls’ classes of Washington High School, followed by dis- 
cussion; a talk on medical examinations, records, and follow- 
ups by Nancy Scramlin of Burris School, Muncie; demonstra- 
tion of calisthenics and relays by Washington High School 
boys and girls, followed by discussion; and a business session. 
The afternoon session was under the direction of Mrs. Clara 
Hester, President-Elect. This program included’ a demonstra- 
tion of self-testing activities by boys and girls from Arsenal 
Technical High School and a demonstration of regular class 
activities by Washington High School classes, both demonstra- 
tions being followed by discussion; a talk by John B. Kelly 
of the office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; discussions on rope climbing, trench activities, 
relays, apparatus activities, utilization of class time, use ot 
student leaders, and “overcoming handicaps” by selected in- 
dividuals from over the state; and a showing of the movie 
“Physical Fitness Program of the U. S. Navy.” 

The meeting, attended by about 300 teachers, directors, and 
school administrators, was adjudged to be one of the best in 
the history of the association due to the emphasis given to the 
demonstrations. The talk given by Mr. Kelly was very stim- 
ulating. 

Newly elected officers of the state association are Mrs. 
Clara Hester, N.C.A.G.U. of Indiana University, President; 
John Scannell, Notre Dame, President-Elect; Viola Mitchell, 
‘Hanover College, Vice-President; Patience Dryden, New Al- 
bany High School, Secretary; John Magnabosco, Ball State, 
Treasurer; and Georgia Anderson, Hammond High School, 
Member-at-large. 
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The state of Indiana was extremely well represented, by 
both college and public school people, at the national meeting 
at Cincinnati. 

All city directors in Indiana were invited to a meeting at the 
State Board of Health Building, Indianapolis, on May 21, the 
night before the state high school track meet. Under the direc- 
tion of Frank Stafford, Director of the Division of Health 
and Physical Education, the foundation was laid for a Society 
of City Directors.e East Chicago, Gary, South Bend, Misha- 
waka, Fort Wayne, Muncie, Indianapolis, Bedford, and Evans- 
ville were represented. 

High school principals throughout the state have responded 
very well to a survey being made concerning all phases of the 
Indiana High School Physical Fitness Program. The study 
is being made by the Department of Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation, Indiana State Board of Health. 

Frank Stafford was called to Washington recently to work 
on a national committee that was organized to set up standards 
for the training of teachers in health education. 

The Division of Health and Physical Education, Indiana 
State Board of Health, will have a film available this fall on 
the subject of physical education in Indiana schocls. 

Dr. W. W. Patty of Indiana University spent an average oi 
four days per week for sixteen weeks last spring in field 
service promoting the war emergency program in Indiana high 
schools. He visited 88 high schools in 36 counties. He made 
numerous talks, had many personal conferences, and taught a 
number of classes. 

Dr. Ben Miller, President of the Midwest Association for 
Health Physical Education, and Recreation is again the key 
man in administering the strenuous physical fitness program 
for men students at Indiana University. Dr. Karl Bookwalter 
is again carrying the major responsibility for the intensive 
testing program of these classes. He has recently prepared an 
interesting graphic achievement report. 

Courses for emergency teachers of physical education were 
planned for June 24 to August 21, at Indiana University. 
Work consisted of selection of activities, knowledge and prac- 
tice of activities, and methods of testing. Graduate credit was 
offered. Dr. Karl Bookwalter taught the course for men and 
Mrs. Eloise Chumley Ridder the course for women. 


ILLINOIS a By Nellie B. Cochran 

The Illinois Physical Education Association has closed an 
active and fruitful year under the leadership of Iris Boulton ot 
New Trier High School. Most important accomplishments of 
the year have been legislative progress, directed by C. O. Jack- 
son and progress in district organization. District chairmen 
have recently received a letter from Mrs. Florence G. Martin, 
Vice President of the association, asking them to redouble sup- 
port of legislation and to plan for district meetings this fall. 
Although there is to be no general fall meeting, it is hoped 
that interest and activity will be stimulated by district meet- 
ings. Professor Jackson, the new president, has been a main- 
stay of the organization for many years and the membership 
looks to him with great confidence. 

The new physical education bill, which will require a daily 
period of physical education in all high schools in the state, has 
been introduced as S. B. 396 by state Senator Cash. Professor 
Jackson and Mrs. Verna Baker have been co-chairmen of the 
legislative committee which has worked faithfully and effective- 
ly for introduction and passage of the bill. 

Director Pritzlaff, of Chicago public schools, attended a con- 
ference in Washington in May on nutrition and health instruc- 
tion in schools and colleges. Mr. Pritzlaff represented the field 
of physical education. Military authorities are anxious that 
health instruction should be more functional and that it be 
extended to cover conditions which men might meet in the 
tropics and in all areas to which global war may send them. 

Alma Hawkins of George Williams College, has been re- 
elected president of the Chicago Dance Council. 

Two hundred and forty-nine teachers from Chicago Public 
Schools renewed membership in the A.A.H.P.E.R. during the 
annual spring drive. Many others renewed memberships earlier 
in the school year. 


New officers of the Henry Suder Club of Chicago ha 
been elected as follows: President, Talitha Bannon, M . 
High School; Vice-President, Barbara Hawkins, Flower ; 
School; Secretary, Mabel Addie, Dewey Elementary: and 
Treasurer, Patricia McJoynt, Komensky Elementary, : 

Charlotte Mendes of Tuley High School has applied for 
membership in the WAFS. Charlotte has over 70 hours of 
solo flying to her credit. 

Bob Antonides, football coach at Morgan Park High 
in Chicago, has left for the Navy’s Chapel Hill school, 

Jean Roland of Englewood High School, is now a commis. 
sioned second lieutenant, practicing physiotherapy in an Amy 
hospital in Denver. 

Cyril Trayford, formerly of Herzl Junior College, jg now 
Captain Trayford, in charge of physical education jn the 
Caribbean area, stationed in Puerto Rico. 

Professor C. O. Jackson, of the state university, taught jg 
the summer session of the University of Missouri. 

The fifth annual Chicago Teachers College Relays were held 
at Key Stadium May 22, with Coach Walter Smith of Teach. 
ers College and Wilson Junior College in charge. Twenty 
Chicago high schools sent 350 athletes to compete. Schur, 
High School won for the fourth consecutive year. 


Southwest District + 
+ Association News 


ARIZONA By Nina Murphy 

The state’s first try at a letter archery tournament for high 
schools sponsored by the Teachers: College in Tempe was quite 
a success. Eight schools participated and have asked for this 
next year. 

Dorothy Gillanders, previously of the faculty of the Teachers 
College at Tempe, has joined the WACS and is now ste 
tioned in Fort Des Moines. 

Many of the high schools of the State are adopting the 
Victory Corps Program prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Education as a part of their regular physical education 
program. In regard to the programs of various high schools it 
has been found that several of them have added to the time 
element in their schools. . 


CALIFORNIA . « « By Margaret King 

Dr. Rosalind Cassidy of Mills College and Dr. Hilda Clute 
Kozman, formerly of the Oakland school system, are co 
authors of two new books published by A. S. Barnes, Physical 
Fitness for Girls and Fitness First—A Physical Fitness Work- 
book for High School Girls. 

Members of the Folk Dance Federation of California pre- 
sented a program at San Jose State College July 18. Celebrating 
their annual mid-summer festival at the college members per- 
formed approximately 50 various dances. These ranged in type 
from the Scandinavian polka, fast cowboy dances, and Koro- 
bushka to the fashionable rhumba. Many of those taking part 
in the festivities were dancers at the International House ot 
houses of the different countries during the San Francisco 
World’s Fair held at Treasure Island. The federation is made 
up of men and women in numerous California communities wh 
dance primarily for enjoyment and recreation and who are if 
terested in acquiring a vocabulary of dancing. 

The summer recreation program in Long Beach opened June 
26 with a long list of regular and special activities being super 
vised at the 21 municipal areas and 26 school playgrounds, ¢0- 
ordinated under the direction of Walter L. Scott, supervisor of 
health and physical education for the Long Beach schools. The 
program is said to be the strongest in recent years afd 
special class activities are double the number organized for 
previous summers. 

Some additions to the program this year are a day camp 
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for boys, teen-age social nights at several centers, twilight 

family recreation and the organization of activities 
using projects. 

cooperated with the Camp Fire 

Girls, Girl Scouts, and Y.W.C.A, in conducting a city-wide 

day-camp program for girls from June 21 to August 27. 

Swimming and water safety received even more attention 
than usual with functional swimming stressed as a contribution 
to the physical fitness of those soon to enter the armed forces 
and those now in service who can attend the classes. : 

Recreation for service men on leave in the community is be- 
ing provided in considerable variety and many areas in the 
city and two clubs for service men are in operation. In-camp 
recreation at locations in and near the city is provided through 
the efforts of the Recreation Division of the Council of De- 
fense which is directed by the Recreation Commission. | 

A series of meetings will be held in Oakland during Septem- 
ber for the purpose of discussing and analyzing gymnastics 
from a body mechanics point of view in relation to the physical 
fitness program. The meetings will be open to all teachers of 
the Oakland area and will be conducted by Catherine Worth- 
ingham, Stanford University. 

The Summer Fun program sponsored by Camp Fire and 
Y.W.C.A. was participated in by junior girls. Activities in- 
cluded swimming, crafts, community singing, games, nature 
walks, and puppetry. Thursday evenings were “Y. Night Club” 
for teen-age girls who worked during the day and afforded 
them the opportunity for swimming, card parties, and other 
fun. 

Red Cross lifesaving courses were given at the San Jose 
high school. Boys and girls betwween 12 and 16 years 
took the junior course. The senior course was open to those 
over 17 years. 

A summer recreation program was held for children from 
5 to 16 years of age at 12 centers throughout the city. The 
centers offered supervised play from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. six 
days a week. 

The annual summer “Learn to Swim in Safety” program 
was sponsored by the San Jose school department at the Wood- 
row Wilson and Roosevelt Junior High School pools. Spe- 
cial feature at the Wilson pool was a ladies’ and girls’ night 
each Tuesday night. Roosevelt pool offered group recrea- 
tional and instructional sessions for adults on Tuesday and 
Thursday nights in addition to the regular schedule. 

Fun, recreation, and service to their country were in- 
corporated into the 1943 summer fun club program for boys 
of the Y.M.C.A. Activities included gymnasium work, swim- 
ming, crafts, movies, games, and trips from 9 to 5 daily until 
the prunes started dropping and then all lent a hand in the 
harvest. The program was conducted under the leadership of 
Betty Grass who succeeded Paul C. Mobley as fun club di- 
rector. High school boys participated in the program of the 
adult department of the Y. after 5 o’clock in the evening 
with Tuesday evening reserved for them on the gym floor. A 
special swimming class for these boys was held each Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings. This program was based on 
the St. Mary’s Pre-flight wartime swimming requirements. 

To date 32 physical therapists have been trained in the 
Kenny method at Stanford. This program is in charge of 
Lucille Daniels, Assistant Professor in Physiotherapy and 
former director of the Minneapolis Curative Workshop. Be- 
fore coming to the West Coast Miss Daniels had the privilege 
of working with Sister Kenny and learning the Kenny method 
of treating infantile paralysis. Thirty-four nurses have com- 
pleted the 6-day hot-pack method of treatment. Three more 
classes on this method are to be given in the near future to 
nurses in San Francisco. A physical therapy technicians’ 
course was started in San Francisco on August 2. 

The recently published report, “Physical Education—A War- 
time and Peacetime Program for Girls,’ compiled by the Cali- 
fornia Advisory Committee appointed by Dr. Walter Dexter, 
is rapidly gaining recognition throughout the United States. 
Orders from schools in various parts of the nation are caus- 
ing the limited supply on-hand to dwindle. Copies may be 
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obtained from Mrs. Maul L. Knapp, Stanford University. 

The Red Cross Pacific Area Aquatic school convened at 
Lake Elsinore Military and Naval academy from June 20 
to July 1. 

A series of four very successful folk dance evenings were 
held this summer for students and Army men on the Stanford 
University campus. 

Elizabeth Sands, Principal of Kern Ave. Junior High 
school, Los Angeles, was recently appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge of junior high schools in Los Angeles. 
Physicai education teachers should feel much satisfaction in 
this appointment for Miss Sands is a staunch supporter of 
physical education and health education. 

Lee Hanson, a former physical education teacher in Los 
Angeles, is now in Washington, D. C., filming things for the 
Navy. 

First Lt. Ross Bowen, Fairfax High School, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain. He is located at Love Field, 
Texas, where he is special services’ officer. 

Captain William Lopez, former assistant supervisor of phy- 
sical education in Los Angeles, is now located in Hawaii 


where he is Public Relations’ Officer. 


NEW MEXICO . By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 

Physical education will be offered five days a week to 
every boy and girl in the secondary schools of New Mexico 
according to a recommendation approved by the State Board 
of Education. One-half unit per year credit will be given for 
each of the four years, making two full credits possible for 
physical education during the high school years. 

A State Advisory Committee on Physical Fitness for the 
Schools of New Mexico has made recommendations to the 
State Board, and also written a manual to use in teaching 
physical education in New Mexico schools. 

Three physical training institutes were held by institu- 
tions of higher learning in the state during July and August: 
University of New Mexico, Aibuquerque, July 30-31; A. & M. 
College, Las Cruces, July 30-31; Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, August 10-11. 

The University of New Mexico had 465 men enrolled in 
the V-12 program, beginning with the fall semester July 6, 
with Ensign J. B. Delamater as the Naval physical education 
officer. Lt. J. C. Toman is physical education director of the 
meteorology students and Lt. J. E. Lanero is physical edu- 
cation director of the V-5 program. 

The officers of the New Mexico Physical Education Asso- 
ciation met in Albuquerque recently with the president, Jerre, 
Reid, to formulate plans for the year and to help with the 
physical training institutes. 

Elmo Low, Special Representative for Red Cross First Aid, 
Water Safety, and Accident Prevention, gave an Instructor’s 
Course in Water Safety to the enlisted men and personnel 
of the Air Depot Training Station in Albuquerque. He also 
gave an additional Instructor’s Course in Water Safety at 
the University of New Mexico pool in which were enrolled 
a number of civilians and ‘Naval R.O.T.C. students. 

The American Red Cross is offering instruction in water 
safety and swimming skills to the boys and girls of Albu- 
querque of pre-induction ages. Those far enough advanced 
will be given a course in functional swimming which adapts 
regular swimming skills to swimming under wartime con- 
ditions. 


Bernice Moss, State Director of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, served as a member of Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Workshop Staff from June 13 to July 23. The Work- 
shop was held in Kansas City, Missouri, for Kansas City 
teachers. Dr. E. T. McSwain of Northwestern was Director 
of the Workshop. 

Summer recreation programs in Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
Logan, and Provo have been even more popular than here- 
tofore. The increased population have found relaxation and 
fun closer to their homes and facilities have been used to 
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maximum capacity. Lack of a sufficient number of trained 
leaders has handicapped some programs but many volunteers 
have offered their services and been employed. 

Salt Lake City Recreation Department has established a 
new Boys’ and Girls’ Club in the southeastern part of the 
city which is proving very popular among children from 
8 to 16 years of age. A well equipped club house, gymnasium, 
and woodwork shop have been provided. Commissioner Fred 
Tedesco is responsible for this project. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming, University of lowa 


Several programs of recitals and summer plans came in 
during the summer. Harriet Jeffrey of the University of 
Colorado writes that the annual modern dance concert by 
Orchesis is a doubly significant event on the University of 
Colorado campus—it provides an opportunity, all too rare, for 
the Boulder audience to enjoy dance, and it gives experience in 
artistic creation as well as performance to the participating 
students. In the past six years only two professional groups 
have been seen here, those of Hanya Holm and Humphrey- 
Weidman. But during the same six years, Orchesis has de- 
veloped into a modern dance organization capable of affording 
training to its members, and pleasure to its growing number 
of followers. 

This season, its third year under the direction of Miss Rosa- 
mond Wentworth, Orchesis appeared on the Artists’ Series, 
which includes one program by a campus art organization. In 
response to this recognition, the group presented the most 
mature and artistically difficult program yet attempted. Be- 
cause the dance club is concerned with an art relatively new 
on the campus, and because its work involves the whole artis- 
tic process of creation and presentation, undoubtedly the best 
estimate of the 1943 production is to be gained by a com- 
parison with what it has done before. 

On the side of technical effectiveness, Orchesis this year 
consisted of the most able group of dancers the university has 
seen. Most members of Senior Orchesis have had two or three 
years of dance training and concert experience. The result was 
an unprecedented excellence in group performance, and the 
possibility of using larger numbers of dancers in difficult 
compositions. In addition, the junior group, chosen from be- 
ginners in modern dance classes, brought to the stage several 
exceptionally promising newcomers, who could not be dis- 
tinguished from senior members in a number of dances which 
required real ability. 

In content, this season’s production compares no less favor- 
ably with that of last year. In 1942 Orchesis offered a bril- 
liant program of nineteen dances in which solos, duos, and 
trios rather eclipsed group compositions. The concert was 
predominately entertaining, delightful, and exhilarating in 
mood. Having seen continual improvement before, the 1942 
audience wondered how further improvement or even equal ex- 
cellence could be accomplished this year. 

Nevertheless, by almost any standard, this year’s work 
reached a new high in dance art. One half the program con- 
sisted of vividly entertaining compositions of the kind which 
captivated last season’s audience, and the entire group sur- 
passed itself even in these. Outstanding was “Rhumba,” in 
which color, costumes, and complex group patterns made a 
simple dance step into a composition of breath-taking beauty. 
“Waltz,” by the junior members, was lovely, contributing a 
needed balance to the rhythms of the three Latin American 
numbers. “Negro Medley,” which never fails to please, was 
a welcome repetition from last year. “Flight,” a smoothly 


strong dance based upon the flight of birds, appeared deceptive 
ly easy, but its effectiveness was due largely to the crea 
mastery of difficult movements. “Opening Dance” captured the 
audience from the moment of the first curtain, and its Colorfyl 
mood was sustained through the entire first half of the Pro. 
gram. 

It might be argued that a dance group so successful in per. 
forming exciting and joyous compositions could well devote its 
effort exclusively to this type of dance, for, indeed, no fol. 
lower of Orchesis ever sees too much of such work. Neyer. 
theless, modern dance has a wider range of experience with 
which to deal, and few of its patrons would want to deprive 
themselves of the kind of dance offered in the final half of the 
program. 

Four Freedoms was a new departure for Orchesis—q large 
dance unit expressing significant values of our present-day 
world. Composed of several dances related by a common theme, 
it required unity of total effect, with variety in manner of 
treatment. It demanded understanding of vital contemporary 
issues. It required sincerity of conception, and compositions 
whose meaning would be directly clear to the beholder. The 
finished product was impressively adequate to the complicated 
artistic problems. 

Freedom of expression was treated dramatically in “Speech,” 
humorously in “Press.” “Speech” portrayed resistance to Sup- 
pression, and final success in overcoming it. “Press” contrasted 
three types of newspaper readers, the arch-conservative, the 
radical, and the apathetic. Their responses to their reading. 
fare, and to the loss of it, were shown in movement amusingly 
indicative of their mental and emotional differences. Audience 
appreciation was proof that the group succeeded in a difficult 
undertaking, that of making movement simultaneously laugh- 
able and significant. 

“Religion” involved creative problems of another nature, 
No one type of religious experience would be an adequate 
means of expressing freedom of worship. The method chosen 
was one which showed kinds of religious feeling, using five 
groups of dancers occupying the stage throughout the number, 
In turn, each group—Chorale, Puritan, Hebrew, Negro—moved 
against the background of the others, maintaining an aware- 
ness of the static groups while attention was centered on the 
one in action. The result was faithful to its theme of religious 
diversity, and beautiful in its compositional unity. 

Freedom from want and freedom from fear might have been 
interpreted by the use of opposing forces, focusing upon the 
struggle to remove want and fear from the modern world, 
However, a simpler treatment was decided upon, whereby the 
feelings of dire privation and frenzied fear were boldly and 
powerfully directed to the audience through movement. Con- 
sidering alternative modes of interpretation, one approves the 
conception adopted, for no symbolic or dramatic treatment of 
freedom from want and freedom from fear could have had the 
realistic power of the dances called simply “Want” and “Fear.” 

Positive in spirit, cumulative in movement, was the finale, 
“Forward to Freedom,” a buoyant and courageous affirmation 
of the ideals of the freedoms, and of our drive toward their 
fuller realization. 

Scenic design, a new element in Orchesis concerts, was used 
in the dances on the freedoms. Semi-abstract backdrops wer? 
created to accent, by line and color, the movement and mood 
of each dance. Orchesis has always been handicapped by the 
inadequate lighting facilities of the university’s large auditot- 
ium, but this year the backdrops were a strong aid to the 
visual setting. 

Probably the most significant characteristic of Orchesis is 
that its work has never been artistically static or repetitive 
Each year it has offered a program which represents growsh 
in the experience of its members, and a new adventure for its 
audience. Using all it has mastered before, it moves on t0 
new things each season, and the campus benefits immeasut- 
ably by the vitality of its creations in an important modern att. 

* * * 


The Wayne University Senior Dance Group under the 
direction of Ruth L. Murray and assisted by the Junior Group, 
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directed by Julia Sanford, presented its fifteenth annual pro- 
gram of dances at the Rackham Memorial Building Auditorium 
in Detroit on May 22. : 

The dances composed this year appearing on the program 
included “From the Book of Ecclesiastes, Chapter III” per- 
formed to the biblical words, and music arranged from Hebrew 
melodies; a cycle of dances to certain passages from “The 
People, Yes” by Carl Sandburg, choreographed by Delia Hus- 
sey, assistant director of the Senior Group; and “Dances to 
American War Songs (of the women left behind)” using for 
the Revolutionary period, “Johnny Has Gone for a Soldier,” 
for the Civil War, “When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Again,” for World War I, “Around Her Neck She Wears a 
Yeller Ribbon,” and for 1943, “You’re on the Home Front, 
Mrs. Jones,” several verses of parody on the popular Army 
song by Irving Berlin. 

“Ryocation” to music by Wallingford Riegger and “A Three- 
Step Polka” to music by Shostakovich which were in last 
year’s repertoire were repeated. Four solos, “Dance Impres- 
sions to Latin American Music,’ were danced by Miriam 
Raphael, Esther Schloz, Julia Sanford, and Doris Adler. 

The Junior Dance Group contributed “Greeting Galop,” 
“Troyak” danced to a Silesian folk song and “The Three 
Foxes, a Dance for Children” to words by A. A. Milne. 

Elizabeth Gottesleben composed the music for the Sand- 
burg Cycle and acted as accompanist for the program, assisted 
by Dorothea Oehmke. Narrators were Miss Oehmke and Nick 
Ritchie. 

Over a thousand people in the audience voted it the best 
program in several years. Delia Hussey’s new cycle of dances 
to “The People, Yes” was particularly well received. 

* * 

The members of the Alabama College Dance Group were 
guests at Maxwell Field May 15 and 16. The group gave two 
programs, an informal demonstration at the Hospital Recrea- 
tion Building and a program at the Cadet Theater. The dances 
included “Studies in Technique,” “Shortnin’ Bread,” “Scrub- 
woman’s Fantasy,” “Malaguena,” “The Vagrant,’ “Gym- 
nopedie No. 1,” “Glimpses of College Night—Reception, Be- 
hind the Scenes, and Basketball Games,” and “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” Marian Watson is in charge of the group. 

* * * 

The University of Utah reports that Miss Margaret 
H’Doubler of the University of Wisconsin was a guest of 
Orchesis and the University during the week of April 15. Dur- 
ing her visit, Orchesis presented a Guest Night prevue of its 
annual spring concert for audience criticism, and Miss H’- 
Doubler met with Orchesis and taught several elasses as guest 
teacher which were open to the public. She also made a talk 
at a meeting of Salt Lake City principals, and to the elementary 
school teachers, and spoke to the university faculty regarding 
the Wisconsin dance major program at a reception held in her 
honor. 

The annual Orchesis Dance Concert was presented on May 
5 in Kingsbury Hall under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Hayes to an audience of nearly eleven hundred students and 
townspeople. The program was in three sections. The first 
part was a demonstration of the use of various kinds of ac- 
companiment instruments, the piano, flute and cello, and the 
speaking and singing voices. 

The second part of the program consisted of a series of short 
concert numbers, opening with George Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue.” This was followed by an amusing comedy entitled 
“Reverberations from a Music School,” two dances of Irish 
sentiment, “Jog Cart” and “Thorn Tree,” “Visitor’s Day at 
Dancing School,” and “Tum-ba” performed to the plaintive 
Hebrew chant by that name. 

The concluding number in the second section was perhaps 
the most outstanding one of the program, a movement accom- 
paniment to Edna St. Vincent Millay’s epic poem “The Murder 
of Lidice,” read by Martin Tubbs, a British dramatic student. 

A “Dance Suite” for piano, flute, and cello, composed es- 
pecially for the Utah Orchesis by Helen Webster Sparks, of 
Indianapolis, constituted the final section of the program. The 
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four movements of the Suite were entitled “Polonaise,” “An- 
dante,” “Rondo,” and ‘“Schottische.” 
* 


The Advanced Modern Dance Class of Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute presented a concert in May in Howard Auditorium. 
The choreography was by students in the class and the accom- 
paniment was by Pat Dawson, Elaine Nelson, and Richard 
Barnes. 

“Shindig” was based on American Country and Square 
Dances. “Shakers,” a study of religious ecstacy, represents the 
Shaker sect at meeting, and is based on a quotation from an old 
Shaker Journal, “God hath revealed that eternal life shall be 
the reward of the chosen few who are shaken clean of sin.” 

“Murder Mystery” based on a story written by Charlene 
Kelley used words, music, pantomime, and movement, and was 
presented in five scenes. Other dances were “Blues,” “Greek 
Archaic,” “Primitive Study,” “Shortnin’ Bread,” “Tempta- 
tion,’ and “Lynch Town.” Barbara Thomas is in charge of 


the dance program. 


At LaCrosse, Wisconsin, the Dance Group of the State 
Teachers College under the direction of Claudia Moore pre- 
sented a program in May. Included were “Opening Dance,” 
Pre-Classic Dances, Negro Spirituals, “Americana,” Original 
Sketches, “Ritual for the Slain,” “Ritual for the Living,” and 
“Country Fair—A Passing Parade,” “A Woman and a Hair- 
pin,” “Rag Doll,’ “Design in Space,” “Introvert,” “These 
Moderns,” “Strolling Through the Park,” and “A Woman in 
Politics.” Some, were dramatic, some imitative, some satiric, 
some impressionistic, all original. Miss Moore, in addition to 
dancing, and acting as choreographer for several of the dances, 
composed the accompaniment for the “Sarabande” from the 
Pre-Classic Dances, “Design in Space,” and “Ritual for the 


Slain.” 
* * 


Reports have been received of the enthusiastic reception of a 
group of Oregon State College dancers who toured, giving 
programs at Army Air Corps and Navy stations near Van- 
couver and Victoria, B. C., as guests of the Y.M.C.A. War 
Services of British Columbia. Betty Lynd Thompson acted as 
Master of Ceremonies and Helen Poling was the accompanist 
for the group. Thirteen shows were given in six days. Plans 
are being made for another tour during the Christmas holidays. 


The Dance Theatre of the Y.M.H.A. presented its Third 
Annual University Dance Performance in New York in May. 


.Louis Horst, Chairman of the Dance Teachers’ Advisory 


Committee, made the introductory remarks, and groups from 
Sarah Lawrence College, Cornell University, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Bennington College participated. 

The Sarah Lawrence group directed by Bessie Schoenberg 
and Norman Lloyd danced “Upbeat,’ “Lament,” “Three 
Blues,” “Children of the Street,’ “Two Temperaments,” 
“Songs of the Soviet Union,” “Air-Raid,” and “Under the 
Bamboo Tree.” Norman Lloyd and Patty Holton accompanied 
the group. 

The dances given by the Cornell University group, which 
May Atherton directs and Hazel Johnson accompanies, were 
“Comin’ Round the Mountain,” “So Conceived, So Dedicated,” 
“Buffalo Gals,” “Butcher Boy,” “Eastbound Train,” “Blues,” 
“Vigilante Man” from Dust Bowl Ballads, Children’s Suite, 
and “Call to Arms.” 

The program of the group from the University of Penn- 
sylvania directed by Ruth Alexander and accompanied by 
Frances Brill included “Opening Dance,” “Four Dances,” 
“Hymn,” “Folk Melody,” “A Study in Falls,” “Country 
Dance,” “Sarabande,” “Talkin’s Dust Bowl Blues,” “Clemen- 
tine,” and “Passepied.” 

“Hebrew Dances,” “Lyric,” “Riddle Song,” “No Hidin’ 
Place,” “Incident,” “Classical Study,” “Portrait,” “Looky, Looky 
Yonder,” and “William Tell Tale Told” were given by Ben- 
nington College. Martha Hill and William Bales direct and 
Lo Williams accompanies the group. 
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The plan of artist in residence was inaugurated at Bennington 
College this summer. Martha Graham spent the month of 
July teaching and working on new compositions. Her concert 
group was in residence. Louis Horst was present as visiting 
lecturer. The regular Bennington College faculty—Martha 
Hill, William Bales, Gregory Tucker, and Zoe Williams, in 
addition to the visitors, taught classes in dance techniques and 
composition, music for dance, and rhythmic training and per- 
cussion for a limited number of special students accepted for 
the period. 


* * 


An unusually active and busy year has ended for the Dance 
Department of Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N. Y. This 
year’s students have shown exceptionally keen interest in danc- 
ing, and a number of very successful dance events, directed by 
Miss Carmon Rooker, dance instructor, were much enjoyed by 
the College and townspeople. 

On November 19, for the second time in two years, an en- 
thusiastic audience had the privilege of seeing Miss Anna 
Sokalov in a concert of highly individual modern dances, and 
on February 11, Miss Rooker herself, gave a concert, which 
she repeated for the entertainment of the nearby Greer School. 

Square dancing was introduced for the first time at Bennett 
this year, and two evenings of square dancing, with demonstra- 
tions by groups of students and faculty, were made part of the 
regular dance program of the year. 

On April 29 dance majors and elective students gave a 
demonstration of various dance techniques, and presented a 
number of charming group dances, with choreography worked 
out entirely by themselves. 

The Dance Department, always working closely with the 
Drama Department, this year introduced two stately old court 
dances—the Pavanne and the Gaillard—into the ballroom scene 
ot Romeo and Juliet, which lent unusual interest to this scene. 


DWIGHT POSTURE MODEL. 


With Directions for Using 


Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees and 
elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the shoulder 
joint, and to show dorsal curve and pelvic fit. PRICES: 
17 inch size, 50 cents postpaid, $35 a hundred. 


Send check or money order — not stamps, to: 


EMILY W. BROWNE 


293 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 
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New York, N. Y. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF 


Winter and Summer School 


Intensive professional course Diploma awarded. 
Faculty of seven teachers in all types of Dancing. 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 
Rockefeller Center 630 Fifth Ave. Circle 7-1927 
CATALOGUE FREE 


DANCES by Louis H. Chali 


Teachable and useful. 
5 Text books 
3 Folk dance books 
In honor of our remarkable Russian Allies 
Mr. Chalif offers his 
Russian Festivals and Costume Book 


Price was $3.00, Now $2.00 plus postage 


} Instructive 


end of the fifth year. 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 
Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one 
or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. 
Undergraduate students may elect certain courses in this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- 


pleting a major in another department. Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at the 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Craduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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TION 


“How We Do It 


MERICA at war or peace is in need of a game that will 
A build strength, stamina, speed, and endurance. Until the 
present day there has been no game of this kind that does 
not require a great amount of player equipment. Bell Ball is 
offered as the game to fill this need. It has many of the 
good features of football, basketball, and lacrosse, yet very 
few of the disadvantages. 

The game permits a large number of participants, its rules 
are quickly understood, and no previous player experience is 
required. There is plenty of contact and a minimum of whistle 
blowing yet no player equipment is needed. In over one 
hundred games played at Brown we have had only one boy 
injured and that was a sprained ankle. The game is designed 
to develop quick perception, team work, speed, coordination, 
and stamina. Participants’ interest and enthusiasm run high 
since it combines the accuracy and speed of basketball with 
the ruggedness and aggressiveness of football, making it a 
contest filled with action at all times. 

The game can be played on a field of any size and with 
any number of players. However, 13 men on a team and a 
field 240 feet long and 160 feet wide is ideal. The goals are 
situated 60 feet from the end lines and 120 feet apart. The 
goal consists of a pole extending 10 feet from the ground. On 
top of the pole is located a goal ball. When this goal ball 
has been dislodged by the ball in play, a score is made. The 
ball in play is a soccer ball. 

Fouls are penalized by giving possession of the ball to the 
offended team at the spot and by giving the offender a certain 
number of laps to execute about the playing area. When the 
ball is awarded to the opposing team at an indicated point, all 


players must remain at least 6 feet away from the player 
putting the ball in play. This player is permitted 3 seconds 
to put the ball in play and may attempt to score if he chooses 
to do so. 

The game is played in quarters of eight minutes’ duration. 
Each half is started by a jump ball at mid-field between a 
member from each team. Teams remain in their half of the 
field untjl the ball has been tapped. 

Players may run with the ball, pass it in any direction, or 
strike it with hands open or closed. A ball carrier may carry 
the ball in any direction. However, if he is touched or tagged 
by an opponent he cannot at this time throw for goal or con- 
tinue with the ball but must pass it before taking 5 steps or an 
elapsed time of three seconds. 

If it is advantageous for a player, he may attempt to tie up 
the ball carrier rather than tag him. This must be done with- 
out leaving the feet and without a shoulder tackle, but by 
grasping the ball carrier between his waist and shoulders. A 
legal tie-up results in a jump ball. 

The offensive team may block for its ball carrier with an 
upright check or screen but must not leave the feet, use a 
shoulder block, or clip by running into the back of an op- 
ponent. 

The use of hands on an opponent by any member of the 
team in possession of the ball is not permitted. For example, 
the ball carrier may not stiff-arm an opponent as in football. 

The defensive team may use hands on: the. body of an 
opponent to ward off a blocker. A player warding off a blocker 
uses his hands to push him away but does not use them to 
strike an opponent. 

All unnecessary roughness such as tackling, use of hands 
about the head of an opponent, tripping, holding an opponent 
who is not in possession of the ball is prohibited. 

After a goal is made the team scored upon may advance 
the ball to their opponents’ one-quarter line without interference 
from the scoring team. (The line 30 feet from the scoring 
team’s goal.) 

Jump ball, timing regulations, and out of bounds are handled 


HE PLANS TO 


COME HOME 


and Play Badminton Again 


Keen eyes, trained in badminton, spot the Jap’s 
furtive movement. Quick muscle-response makes 
him first on the trigger. Mental alertness and 
physical skills taught by badminton are giving 
many a man a better chance of coming home. 

To bea better fighter... or a better production 
worker. To get physically fit, while having fun 
- +.» play badminton ... on your home lawn or 
anywhere. Play it with finest equipment... 
stamped with the “Wilson” name. Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. 

FREE! Badminton Rules and Year Book... Write! 


Wikhon 


BADMINTON EQUIPMENT 


IT'S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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much the same as in basketball. Technicalities of substitut- 
ing, scoring, etc. are eliminated. Play is practically continuous 
except for out-of-bound regulations and jump-ball plays. 

Teams studying the game, and wishing to become adept at 
it should follow these simple rules: 

1. When you are in the clear, run with the ball. 

2. Have at least half of your players dispersed so they are 
in the open to receive passes. 

3. When in position to score, space your players about the 
goal so that you have an opportunity to recover a missed shot 
at the goal. 

4. When a ball comes down among a group of players, tap 
it out to a teammate, rather than catch it in close quarters 
and be tied up. 

5. When you see that you are about to be tagged or tied 
up, pass the ball to a teammate; don’t wait until you are in 
trouble. 

The game was primarily devised to give the boys in the phys- 
ical fitness classes at Brown University a competitive game 
that would develop condition. The enthusiasm of the boys 
who played it and the marked interest on the part of the in- 
structors who saw it played caused us to feel that here was 
a game that could play a big part in the development of well- 
conditioned and physically fit boys wherever they may be. 

(Note: Additional information concerning goal construction, 
any phase of the game that is not clear, or a copy of the 
official rules can be obtained by writing and enclosing return 
postage to the author.) 

C. A. ENGLE 
Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Speedball 


7 sports classes at Oregon State College during the 
spring quarter have used a variation of the game of speed- 
ball which appears to be a much faster and more interesting 
game than speedball itself. We have changed the rules in one 
particular only; that is in regard to the rule in speedball 
which stipulates that as a player receives the ball he is al- 
lowed to make just one pivot—as in basketball—and must 
then release the ball before taking a step. This has been 
changed so that the player is allowed to run when he gets 
possession—as in football—and can run with the ball in any 
direction; but if he is touched with two hands below the belt 
he loses possession of the ball to the opponents at that spot, 
and the opponents put it into play by a free kick as in the 
regular speedball rules. 

We have found that this change increases the running and 
makes for a faster game; and, used with the regular air 
dribble of speedball, it increases the offense of the game a 
great deal. 

A. T. GILL 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


An Improved Swimming Program 


WO years ago our Women’s Athletic Association pushed 

aside the old polliwog, frog, seal, and porpoise tests in favor 
of the more inclusive American Red Cross swimming. skill 
tests. Now we are adding the Red Cross functional swim- 
ming and water safety training course as a part of our regular 
aquatic instruction and as a W.A.A. point-earner. 

The Instructor’s Guide, A.R.C. 1059, was published in 
February and is available to all Red Cross Water Safety In- 
structors. The program offers an opportunity for all youths 
who are good swimmers to equip themselves for the water- 
manship they will need when they enter the service. We have 
devoted four weeks’ time to this instruction in our intermediate 
and advanced swimming classes. 

Standard swimming and lifesaving techniques have been al- 
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tered to more nearly assure the man’s (or woman’s) syrys 
if he is forced into the water with or without safety equi 
ment. Preliminary swimming requirements are that all swim. 
mers must have all of the skills listed on the beginner’s sheet 
and be able to swim 100 yards continuously with some degree 
of ease and comfort. 

After nearly two years of inquiry and experimental work 
done in cooperation with several branches of the armed sery. 
ices the American Red Cross found that basic skills required 
for military and naval swimming needs were floating, tread. 
ing, jumping, diving, submersion, underwater swimming, ang 
the breast, side, and elementary back strokes. 

Skills to be developed in the course include: silent swim. 
ming, swimming with splash recovery, side stroke Swimming 
(alternate sides) using only one arm, leaping from heights, 
disrobing, swimming fully clothed, swimming with imaginayy 
equipment, and “shirt-tail” lifesaving. “Shirt-tail” lifesaving 
includes making floats from sea bags, shirts, trousers, and pil. 
low slips; simple rescue methods such as the tired-swimmer 
carry, towing by one wrist, and towing by the collar; ang 
resuscitation. 

Our junior college women are getting practical experience 
that will be valuable if they enter the WACS, WAVES, 
Spars, or Marines and at the same time they get a “kick” 
out of imaginary emergencies that call for self-preseryation 
and rescue. 

Mrs. W. F. Gerarp 
Christian College 
Columbia, Missouri 


How About -'- - 


. fixing one of your favorite sports books to the 
bulletin board? Your students can leaf through several 
pages, and study the diagrams for the lesson of the day. 
Use any kind of tape, or a strip of cloth. Long pins 
stuck well into the ‘bulletin board and at an angle will 


hold the book securely—Katharine Trumbull, Wash- 
ington University, Topeka, Kansas. 
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Help your Students Keep Fit. Send for FREE Material especially created to foster 
Better Health and Good Grooming on the Home Front! 


EVER BEFORE has America been so conscious of for such educational work in building a stronger, 
the need for physical fitness. Never before has healthier America—ready to carry on wartime tasks 
there been such a great emphasis on programs and to help win Victory. 
which bring home the importance of dental health Our free educational material on dental health 
and careful grooming to the nation’s morale and and personal care will help you plan and present 
well-being. your programs with the most interest and effective- 
Whether in primary grades or in college classes, ness. We invite you to send for our free colored wall 
thousands of instructors now realize the vital need charts, teaching pamphlets and student material. 
USE THE COUPON BELOW TO REQUEST THESE FREE PROGRAMS 
They have all been specially planned and created with the aid of school dentists, dermatologists and health instructors. 
| Bristol-Myers Co., Department JH943, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. ! 
; Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
| DENTAL HYGIENE For ony srode) Check PERSONAL GROOMING check 
| “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall New Grooming Twins Oy 
| (Special editions—for elementary—for high school) 
ass Hygiene C up Record an 
| . Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little Things Count 
| Teacher's Guide “Build a Successful Leaflets and Good Grooming Guide................. 
| Program on Dental oO Grooming for the Job wall 
nt MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High School or Physical Education Classes only) 
| “Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart...................... oO. “Ami Physically, 
| Folder with Physical Fitness Finder) | 
ere you teac 
(Check): Elementary?.............. Je. High?.............. Sr. High?............. Teachers | 
sh- 
Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls................. Reet | 
—_ If you do not want to clip out this page, write us for Request Kit J.H. covering all 3 programs. 
ATION 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


- algoages teachers from every state in the union gathered 
for a two-week conference in New York City the last 
week in July and the first week in August to decide how best 
to key their dancing to the war program. Among those who 
led the discussions were: Elizabeth Burchenal, director of the 
Folk Arts Center of New York City and President of the 
American Folk Dance Society; Lisan Kay, concert dancer ; 
Hilda Butsova, former star of the Russian Ballet; and Cath- 
erine Littlefield, choreographer of “Stars on Ice.” 
MONG tthe special courses being offered by Columbia 
University to prepare personnel for immediate and post- 
war rehabilitation are two professional programs, Physical 
Therapy and Occupational Therapy. Both of these special- 
ized programs are designed to meet the requirements by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association. Bulletins and further information may 
be obtained from the Physical and Occupational Therapy 
office, Room 312, School of Business, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
‘THE Medical School and the Woman's College of Duke 
University will open a School of Physical Therapy on 
September 27 with Dr. Lenox D. Baker, head of the Duke 
Orthopedic Service as medical director, and Miss Helen 
Kaiser, past president of the American Physiotherapy Asso- 
ciation, recently of Cleveland, as technical director. The 
school will be conducted at Duke Hospital, and will give a 
nine-months course of studv and training. For further infor- 
mation, write the Duke University News Service, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
HE American Congress of Physical Therapy will hold its 
twenty-second annual scientific and clinical session Septem- 
ber 8, 9, 10, and 11, at the Palmer House, Chicago. All 
sessions will be open to members of the regular medical pro- 
fession and their qualified aids. For information concerning 
the instruction course and program of the convention proper, 
address the American Congress of Physical Therapy, 30 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Tllinois. 
* 
ISS BESS EXTON, Consultant in Health Education in 
the Washington office, has recently completed and _re- 
vised her bibliographies on health education, nutrition, child 
care, recreation, rural schools, health appraisal forms, mental 
health, sex education, and textbooks for elementary, junior 
high, senior high, and college levels. The recreation bibliog- 
raphy lists publications costing one dollar or less. These bib- 


liographies will be sent upon request. 


pag Journal wishes to call your attention to the fact that 


the reprint lists for the Journal and the Quarterly have re- 
cently been brought up to date and may be secured bv writing 
to the Washington office, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


* * * 


EPRINTS of “The Role of Exercise in Physical Fitness,” 
Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, Chairman, may be purchased 
from the Washington office of the Association for 10c a copy. 
Orders for five or more copies will be charged for on the 


hasis of 5c a copy. 
* * * 


ANKING high among activities of the health program be- 
ing advanced in Central and South America through inter- 
American cooperation is the campaign against tuberculosis. 
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The attack on that disease is part of the hemispheri¢ 
program in which the other American republics ang 
Office of Inter-American Affairs are working together, 


M*: H. T. TAYLOR, Supervisor of Physical Educatig 
Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky, has ggumm 


of the Journal available as far back as September, 193], 
one wishing to complete his file or purchase a volume 
communicate with Mr. Taylor at the above address, 
* * 
A VEGETABLE that is a cross between a Carrot and tell 
has been introduced and is being planted extensivel 
abroad. Called the “wobbie” by the English, this cama 
shaped and beet-colored innovation is reported to contain four 
times the vitamin content of either beets or carrots. 
* * * q 
wk Savings questions will be hurled at the famous ull 
Kids on their regular broadcast on Sunday, September 1m 
during the Third War Loan Drive. Listen in and encour 
your students to match their wits against America’s famgmm 
youngsters in the facts and figures about War Bonds ad 
Stamps. 
* * 4 
United States Public Health Service has 
that there are available a number of fellowships in heim 
education. These will be granted to qualified women betwamm 
the ages of 19-40 inclusive, with a stipend of $100 a mommy 
for 12 months, tuition fees, and travel for three months gy 
field experience. Training will be given at the University 
North Carolina beginning September 21, at Yale Universigm 
beginning October 4, and at the University of Michigan im 
ginning October 25. For further information write the Samm 
geon General, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D)@ 
HE American Public Health Association will meet in Nema 
York October 12-14 with headquarters at the Hotel Penngii 
vania. Our members will be particularly interested in i 
School Health Section which is meeting for the first time 
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(Continued from Page 372) 


highly desirable, especially for the development of tii 
will to win and for “esprit de corps,” but in themselyam™ 
they do not suffice. Physical training for militagg 
purposes should include both general and competitiiay 
games and sports and, in addition, exercise to devel 
specific agilities. 

The youth of the nation in the secondary schol 
and on the college campuses is ready and eager 
participate in a strenuous program of physical educa 
tion. It is the responsibility of the school authoritigilll 
to see that time and facilities are provided. All physi 
ical programs call for medical examination and medi 
supervision to determine the physicaf status of thom 
to be placed i in training. The extent to which the am 
dividual is allowed to participate will be dependeiay 
upon this examination. 


EHABILITATION is urgently needed 0 

among those rejected for military service @ 
workers in industry and the population in gen 
After the announcement of the results obtained in . 
first survey of the rejection of registrants, the Pram 
dent suggested a plan of rehabilitation, involving Wim 
correction of defects in some 200,000. However, 
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BALL OF TOMORROW 


Valuable experience gained by Voit through 
use of synthetic rubbers and plastics for vital 
war materials assures a post-war Voit Ball of vastly 
superior quality—even surpassing pre-war high stand- 
ards. You may depend on Voit to maintain leadership 


and stay abreast of the times in the field they pio- 


1. 


W.J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 East 25th Stre 


advent of Pearl Harbor, those scheduled for rehabili- 
tation were inducted into the service almost en masse, 
as the result of lowering of physical standards. This 
placed upon the fighting forces the necessity, not only 
of developing physical stamina, but also of correcting 
physical defects in the men inducted. 

The health of the fighting forces is excellent. The 
men of the armed forces are receiving superb medical 
service, and the advances in medical science are re- 
flected in the astounding statistics found in the recov- 
eries from battle injuries. The hygiene has been ex- 
cellent ; epidemics have been avoided to date; venereal 
diseases are at the lowest level ever known in the 
Army. In dentistry alone, infinite work is being done, 
the report of which reflects the need of such service 
and the meeting of that need. 

As a nation to date we have not squarely faced this 
problem of rehabilitation. Not only must men be 
rehabilitated for the fighting forces, but also for in- 
dustry. With a pool of IV-F rejectees now approach- 
ing 3,000,000 men the influence of this on industry and 
labor and on the country as a whole is of paramount 
importance. 

In this war we serve a dual function—supplying the 
fighting forces in sufficient numbers and furnishing the 
equipment for victory on land, sea, and in the air; but 
we are also serving as an arsenal for democracy. Both 
functions call for health and physical fitness. 

Both from the Selective Service and the Armed 
Forces Induction Boards a steady stream of men, phys- 
ically and mentally unfit, come back into the general 
population daily. A large proportion of these men are 
likewise poorly equipped for work on the home front. 
Rehabilitation is just as necessary for production as it 
is for combat. Physical fitness to work or fight is 
paramount. 

In this connection some figures are appalling. - At 
the present moment we have a pool of more than 
300,000 men denied service because of 240,000 hernias 
and 60,000 hemorrhoids, and more than 760,000 men 
suffering from nervous and mental and educational de- 
ficiencies. Labor and industry are facing this problem 
in ever-increasing numbers. 

New Jersey, perhaps more than any other state, has 
recognized its responsibilities for .physical fitness on 
both the home and fighting fronts and has established 
a state rehabilitation program worthy to serve as a 
model for the nation. 

Perhaps of far greater importance than rehabilita- 
tion is prehabilitation because it prepared men for ex- 
amination and for service on all fronts. This, too, is 
peculiarly a responsibility of education. 

Once the pool of manpower for the fighting forces 
is completed, dependence for replacement will rest pri- 
marily on the teen-age group—the young men from 
schools and colleges. Replacement will come as a 
steady stream of these young men at the rate of ap- 
proximately 100,000 per month. It will be the chief 
source of replacement so that the students of the sec- 
ondary schools and colleges represent the bulwark of 
the nation, so far as the future is concerned. In this 


connection the following statistics are pertinent: 


The Incidence of Certain Preventable or Correctibje 
Defects—Ratio per 1,000 


Defect 18 and 19-year olds} All ages 
16.3 356 
Pes Planus, rejected a5 4] 
Pes Planus, 147 
Overweight 0.9 31 

*Forms 221 received in January, 1943. 
**No data. 


+ Forms 221 received in February, 1943. 


With the need revealed as it now is, there can fy 
no excuse for failure on the part of education to accept 
the challenge. The responsibility during the next fey 
years is, to a large extent, yours and yours alone 
Education should challenge and take the responsibility 
of making our future soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
fliers, well fit. This problem has not been solved, to 
date, because we and the public at large have failed 
in our duty. Prehabilitation must begin in the se. 
ondary schools and must include correction of rem. 
ediable defects and the building of physical fitness, 
Industry and labor should combine in programs of 
prevention of diseases, the development of physical fit- 
ness and the correction and prevention of diseases, 
The best medical service, not the cheapest, should be 
sought by labor. 

Up to this time we have dealt with manpower. In- 
dustry now employs all ages, both sexes, and the 
handicapped as well. As corollaries in physical fitnes 
programs, attention must be given to the fundamental 
problems of nutrition, to exercise and work, and to 
rest and relaxation. Limited service in industry should 
be given special consideration and security should be 
assured, as much as possible, since personality and 
nervous and mental diseases constitute so large a pro- 
portion of rejections. 


ORALE is now at a high level. Pearl Harbor 
effected a miraculous cure of the nation. Apathy 
and fear gave way to work and confidence. 

Education teaches man important lessons in Iie 
War is also a great teacher. The lesson that war 
teaches is that we must not take health and_ physical 
fitness for granted. If we want health and fitness, we 
must plan for it, work for it, and live for it. Educe 
tion must learn this lesson and teach it. 

National health and physical fitness can only & 
attained by national and individual effort to promote 
a high, individual, national plane of physical fitness 
Health and physical fitness will lead us to victoty. 
When we have victory and health and physical fitness 
America will take its rightful place as the leader m 
the family of nations to guide the work of post-wat 
reconstruction. 

In closing, may I express the appreciation of Sele 
tive Service in being permitted the opportunity of 
pointing out and emphasizing the problems and results 
that present themselves in the development and mail- 
tenance of health and physical fitness programs. 

Those programs cannot be spasmodic but must 
constant and subject to such changes as will increas 
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their effectiveness and thereby bring health and phys- 
ical fitness to a new high in our nation. 

Education, through the ages, has developed and pre- 
served culture through the arts and sciences and in this 
feld of health and physical fitness it will not fail to 
carry its full responsibility through a well rounded, 
thoroughly sound physical fitness program. me 


The Dance Section 
(Continued from Page 360) 


the field, did not understand or appreciate us. We 
retreated before them into a defensive attitude, in- 
stead of examining ourselves critically to see whether 
any of the fault lay in what we were asking them to 
understand and appreciate. 

I am reminded of a college where I taught not too 
long ago at the summer session. A few of the dance 
students who were on the campus that summer were 
enthusiastic about the idea of dance leaving the de- 
partment of physical education and being taken over 
into the fine arts department. When I asked if that 
meant that folk, tap, and social dance would be wel- 
come in the fine arts department, they were somewhat 
taken aback and finally explained to me in the tone of 
the younger generation speaking to an old-fashioned 
aunt, that of course they meant by dance only modern 
concert dance, and that they supposed the recreational 
dance classes would stay where they were. A fine 
split indeed, if one believes that the folk arts are the 
source of most art which is vital and enduring. Dance 
which loses its common touch, which doesn’t speak, 
however faintly, to everyone, is in great danger of 
withering away at its roots. 


HAT about dance in this new program to which 

we are dedicating ourselves? What has dance 
and the dance teacher to offer which will not only 
contribute greatly to the present, but will vitalize the 
future of education and particularly of physical edu- 
cation? I believe that dance teachers know more 
about movement and what movement does to the nor- 
mal human body than any other group of teachers in 
physical education. They have enjoyed more different 
kinds of movement experiences themselves; they have 
analyzed them for teaching purposes ; they have manip- 
ulated them so that their inherent meanings spoke forth 
more strongly; they have molded them into satisfying 
forms. 

Because of this the dance teacher can and should 
speak with authority on body conditioning, on what 
movement experiences make young bodies alive and 
strong and adaptable and able to endure. It is of great 
importance, I believe, that we make a dance approach 
to body conditioning rather than a calisthenic ap- 
proach, which may build muscles, it is true, but which 
stops short at that point and cannot possibly lead on 
to the values which are so richly inherent in dance 
experiences. One has only to look at the faces of a 
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Educator 


Any misunderstanding of menstruation on the part of 
her students comes right home to the physical instruc- 
tor. She knows how disproved restrictions cause loss 
of time and set-backs in her schedule of work. 


Women who Pea acres education will find the 
Tampax Manual for Teachers very helpful indeed. An 
authoritative source of modern medical findings, it 
provides a basis of instruction concerning the advan- 
tages of accepting menstruation as the normal, nat- 
ural process it is. When girls fully understand this 
function, they will hardly expect “time out” from a 
little exercise, including swimming. 

Let your class examine the Tampax anatomical 
drawings. Distribute among the students the Question 
and Answer Folders Tampax offers for their use. These 
Folders furnish replies to almost every query imagin- 
able about the Tampax method of internal absorp- 
tion. The interest in Tampax shown by college stu- 
dents proves they desire to be unhampered in their 
activities—at all times. 
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group of children dancing to appreciate how the total 
organism is involved, and to see more clearly the scope 
offered by this human activity. 

It is true that the glamour attaching to anything 
concerned with the armed forces may for a while moti- 
vate girls to accept a program of exercise for exer- 
cise’s sake, but the intrinsic boredom in anything 
essentially meaningless will eventually catch up with 
it. When the period of interest-compulsion is over, 
the period of revulsion will follow. 

In times of stress, when changes of all kinds press 
in around us, we must examine carefully what we have 
been doing, so that we may cast off that which has 
outworn its usefulness, but also so that we may salvage 
that which is sound and worthy, not only for these 
times but for those future times when it is our hope 
war will cease. Dance provides opportunities for 
creative expression, for group cooperation, for social- 
ization, for a kind of emotional rehabilitaton which is 
true of no other movement experience. 

We must hold fast to these creative and cooperative 
objectives in the face of the pressures which surround 
us. That is the challenge which faces us. If we be- 
lieve in dance we must accept it and go on to greater 
achievement. The next ten years of the Dance Sec- 
tion will tell the story of the dance we will have 
built. 


Trends in State Programs 
(Continued from Page 357) 


education programs to better meet wartime needs and 
that most of these states have seized upon the High 
School Victory Corps either as the way or as one of 
the ways to motivate the new program. It is interest- 
ing to note the extent to which the United States Bul- 
letin is being used as a guide to wartime physical fit- 
ness programs. 


RACTICALLY all of the state literature reviewed 

has been issued since Pearl Harbor. More than 
two-thirds of it has been published in 1942 and 1943. 
It is therefore current in the sense that it is recent 
and also in the sense that it contains the present plans 
for state physical education programs. It reveals in 
no uncertain way specific trends in present day think- 
ing about physical education. Whether these trends 
are labeled good or bad is quite another matter from 
the trends themselves. For this reason the authors 
list the trends without passing judgment upon them, 
leaving to the reader the forming of his own opinion 
concerning their potential good or bad effects. 

1. Of course the most obvious trend, and one phys- 
ical education personnel are well aware of, is the 
aroused consciousness on the part of schools and com- 
munities to the importance of physical fitness for boys 
and girls in wartime. The literature of the state de- 
partments of public instruction furnishes but one more 
piece of evidence that physical education instructors 
and directors have new opportunities to gain assist- 


ance in promoting better programs in their field, 

2. There is an evident trend to think of physical fit. 
ness in more than terms of muscular exercise alone 
There are many instances in the state literature illus. 
trating this conception. One of these, quoted from a 
North Dakota Bulletin reads: 


“Physical fitness is a term glibly used but improperly yp. 
derstood by a large part of our population. The term does 
not mean muscle toughness alone. It embraces the absence 
of organic or functional defects, the absence of communicable 
disease, the normal functioning of all body organs, and good 
mental health in addition to muscular strength as such: 
physical fitness cannot be developed by big muscle a 
alone.” 


3. In line with this conception of physical fitness 
the state publications show great interest in health edu- 
cation and guidance, and include many new plans for 
medical and physical examinations, for follow-up of 
findings. Nutrition is often particularly emphasized, 
also the importance of immunization. Greater: time 
allotments are planned for more effective health edy- 
cation in some instances. Greater coordination of 
health instruction programs through different subject 
fields is urged in other cases. 

4. In the present day programs as revealed in the 
state literature there is a definite trend to give first 
attention to the older boys in high school, then to the 
other boys, and lastly to provisions for girls. The need 
to prepare the older boys for the armed forces is pri- 
mary. Commando drills, ranger activities, combatives, 
conditioning exercises, military drills, are a part of 
this primary motivation. As a result of thé€se new 
emphases there is little planning apparently going on 
for coeducational programs. The boys’ and girls’ 
programs have become more separated. A very few 
states include military drill and obstacle courses in the 
girls’ programs but the great majority retain. the 
already well developed girls’ programs plus new em- 
phases on more vigorous activities, on conditioning 
exercises, on health practices, and on medical care. 

5. There is a discernible trend towards greater use 
of insignia of different sorts to motivate students to- 
wards greater physical fitness. Much of this use is in 
connection with the Victory Corps, but there are other 
manifestations as well. New York has an elaborate 
system of awards for achievements in physical fitness. 
Texas and Delaware offer certificates in physical fit- 
ness. These certificates are not earned by passing 
physical tests alone, however, but also by having had 
medical examinations, by giving evidence of good 
health habits, and the like. 

6. The state literature reveals a trend towards for- 
malized discipline and routine responses to commands. 
This trend is shown as much by what is not present 
in state publications as it is by directions for attaining 
strict order and prompt response. There is almost a 
total lack of suggestions to teachers on how to de- 
velop understanding of pupils concerning the physical 
activities in which they participate while there is con 
siderable direction given on how to organize classes 
and teach activities. Reliance is placed on patriotism 
and, in the case of boys on their immediate require- 
ments to be physically fit, to secure the whole-hearted 
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cooperation of students in the more formalized pro- 
s. 
7 There is a perceptible tendency for state publica- 
tions to echo other educational literature in stating the 
physical fitness program must be adapted to individual 
needs. This is presumably accomplished when pupils 
are classified on the basis of medical examinations. 
Though great emphasis is placed on guidance in the 
Victory Corps program as a whole to get the right 
person and the right job together, there is little con- 
sideration of guidance in relation to the physical educa- 
tion program. Either the physical education teacher 
js expected to know how to use the tools of guidance 
and they are therefore left out of program reorganiza- 
tion and planning or he is not expected to give indi- 


. vidual guidance—one or the other of these is implied 


by the omission. 

8. A trend is apparent towards revived interest in 
the use and construction of tests. Testing to deter- 
mine those activities that assist most in increasing 
physical strength, endurance, and body efficiency seems 
to be gaining greater importance than in the recent 
past. The absence of valid tests in many areas, espe- 
cially for girls, and the difficulties in devising such 
tests seem to be realized. 

9, While practically all the literature shows that 
emphases are being placed on conditioning exercises, 
calisthenics, and military drill, no state is discarding 
its existing physical education program of games, 
sports, and dance for gymnastics and military drill 
alone. Without exception state publications advocate 
the well rounded program for each child. But the 
new insistence on more vigorous activities and on con- 
ditioning, the greater divergence in aims of the boys’ 
and girls’ programs produces a trend towards much 
less planning of recreational and coeducational activi- 
ties. As might be expected these are given scant if 
any attention at all in the wartime physical fitness pro- 
grams being developed by the state departments of 
public instruction. 


Cancer Education 
(Continued from Page 365) 


acquire a great deal of knowledge which he will retain 
to the time when he reaches the cancer age. Rather the 
principal aim of the Unit has been construed to be 

To create in the students the attitude that cancer can be 
cured so that when they reach the cancer age they will go 
Promptly to a physician at the first sign of disease. 

It is hoped, however, that in addition the student 
will acquire some knowledge about cancer, the most 
important of which he may communicate to friends and 
relatives so that perhaps a parent who has neglected a 
cancer symptom may go to a doctor.* Other objectives 
which it is hoped may be attained are appreciation of 
the curability of cancer, ability to evaluate literature 
and information on such subjects as cancer, apprecia- 


*This has happened several times in the work during the 
Previous two years. 
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Get More Wear 
With Proper Care! 


For you regular users of Broderick Suits, we 
were able to fill most of your requirements. This 
was due to your cooperation and early orders, 


for which we thank you. 


IF you ordered Broderick Gym Suits for the first 
time, be assured we appreciate your interest in 
our product and regret that war-time limitations 
prevented us in some cases from filling these 


new orders. 


IN the interest of conservation, instruct your stu- 
dents to take care of their present suits . . . to 
launder them carefully, repair them promptly. 
This will make them last longer . . . minimize 
the number needed for replacement, and provide 
Gym Suits for the new students who are taking 


physical education for the first time. 


MEANTIME we will continue to supply you 
with as many fine-quality Broderick Suits as con- 


ditions permit. 
2400 Broadway _ 1727 S. Brand Blvd. 


Parsons, Kansas Glendale 4, California 
BUY WAR BONDS REGULARLY 
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tion of the scientific attitudes, appreciation of the place 
of the family physician in the individual’s life, and of 
the futility of expecting cures from quacks; and ap- 
preciation of the value of a periodic physical examina- 
tion. 

The Committee based the Unit upon five general 
concepts. Since these played such an important part in 
the construction of the Unit, they are given in full: 


_1. Early cancer is usually curable. 

2. Chronic irritation is the most common cause. 

3. There are definite danger signals of the disease. 

4. Surgery, x-ray, and radium are the only accepted 
methods of treatment. 

5. Progress has been made in cancer treatment; the 
problem now is for the public to take advantage of this 
medical knowledge. 

Before starting the Unit, the teacher is urged to de- 
termine the pupils’ attitudes toward cancer. If the 
pupils are found to have horror and fear of the disease, 
special efforts should be made to change this attitude. 

In the Unit a certain amount of material is given as 
“Knowledge to Be Acquired.” This material is basic 
only, but it is hoped that all students will learn what 
cancer is (definition), be familiar with the danger 
signals of the disease, and know the three proven 
methods of treating the disease. This basic material is 
amplified in subsequent pages for those students desir- 
ing more information. The prevalence of cancer, effect 
of diet upon it, the cause, heredity in relation to it, re- 
cognition, periodic examinations, treatment, prevention, 
and quackery are all discussed. 

Suggested activities are necessarily simple and are 
kept to a minimum because of the limited amount of 
time available. The activities include study and dis- 
cussion of a few particularly good pamphlets on the 
subject, use of microscopic slides showing malignant 
and normal tissue from four body sites to show that a 
microscopic study is necessary for final diagnosis of 
cancer, viewing a motion picture such as “Cell Growth” 
or “Choose to Live,” simple experiments on tumors in 
plants and lower animals, and investigation of local 
programs of cancer control. Suggestions are also given 
for correlation with other subjects, particularly with 
Chemistry, English, and Social Studies. 

The main body of the Unit is concluded with a list 
of source materials—books, exhibits, films, and pamph- 
lets—which have been found especially helpful in work 
with secondary school students. Because of the value 
of visual education, five of the fourteen pages are de- 
voted to pictures of various phases of cancer control. 
There is also a one-page summary of the local program 
of cancer control. 

Throughout the Unit emphasis is laid upon the fact 
that cancer is on the increase but that it has been es- 
timated that over 50,000 deaths from the disease each 
year could be prevented if people were fully informed 
‘and took advantage of existing knowledge of the dis- 
ease. 

The greatest problem in cancer control at the present time 
is not for the doctor to learn more about the disease, but for 


the general public to learn more about the disease so that 
they will go to their doctors at the earliest sign of a danger 


signal of the disease. Fear and ignorance of the na 
cancer prevent many persons from securing such early treg 
ment. In the minds of some there is a social stigma me 
ciated with cancer and these deluded people may conceal Pie 
condition from their physician and often from friends al 
relatives until cure is impossible. 

It is hoped that the use of this Unit* will help to 
prevent cancer in the years to come by Giving the 
youth of today a wholesome mental attitude towar 
the disease. 


ture of 


*Copies of the complete unit may be obtained from the 
Nassau County Cancer Committee at a nominal fee, 


A Physical Fitness Test 


(Continued from Page 359) 


individuals is to talk to some of the students who haye 
gone up or down in their scores. In many cases the 
students whose scores have gone down have been jj 
or have abused themselves in regard to loss of sleep. 

Although each sport was practised for only two, 
forty-five minute periods a week, the scores were 
studied by sports for the six weeks in the fall. The 
average increase between the first and second test jg 
as follows: 


Number Average 

Taking Test — Increase 

Sport - Both Times — In Score 
Swimming 28 11.2 
Field Hockey 24 10.6 
Crew (all beginners).......................... 58 10.0 
Tennis 83 9.0 

Volleyball 6.5 
Archery 15 26 


Of the 368 students who had taken the test, 118 
had taken the test just one time, either in October or 
November. Of the 250 who had taken the test both 
times, 205 maintained their original score or increased 
it. One girl raised her score 44 points. Only 45 showed 
a decrease in score. 

Although just two periods of physical education a 
week does not represent an ideal program, it does seem 
to be worth while in making some contribution toward 
raising the level of physical fitness in college women. 
Below is a description of the Step Test which was 
used to measure physical fitness in college women. 


Equipment 

1. Stable benches or a platform 18 inches high. 

2. A large electric clock with a second hand that all of the 
recorders can see. 

3. A stop watch for each recorder. 

4. Data sheets, small table and a chair for each recorder, 
and a chair for her subject. 

5. A drum to mark the rhythm of the exercises. 


Instructions 

1. You are to step up and down from the bench in time 
with the drum. The accented beat marks the step-up with the 
“lead up” foot. You may step up with either foot first, of 
change during the exercise at any time as long as you mait- 
tain the rhythm. If you get out of time, wait one round and 
get in time on the next accented beat. If you wish to avoid 
muscle soreness in one leg change the “lead up” foot every 
half minute. 

2. Try the step so that you can experience the height of the 
step. (Warn them during this practice that the hips must 
be straight as both feet are on the bench). 
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3, Continue the exercise just as long as you can or until 
we stop you at 4 minutes, because only exhausting exercise 
will give a true test. 

4, The drum will beat one cycle to mark the rhythm. Start 
stepping up on the next accented beat. Ready. (Then the 
drum begins just before the second hand of the wall clock 


ets to 12. The drum is sounded every half-second, so that 
masieg up takes one second and down one second). 
Procedure for Recorders 


1. Stand behind the subject to give her words of encourage- 
ment. Stop her and get her back in time if she gets out of 
rhythm, or catch her if she falls as she gets tired (this is rare). 


2, When the subject stops the exercise, start your stop 
watch and note on the wall clock the duration of work if it 
is less than the 4-minute limit. 

3, Sit down beside the subject and record on the data sheet 
the duration of work in seconds. Then count and record 
pulses at 1-134, 2-2), 3-3/2 minutes after cessation of ex- 
ercise. If the radial pulse is weak it can be easily counted 
in the carotid artery. Ten minutes is safe allowance for a 
recorder for each student. pate 
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The Need for Soccer 
(Continued from Page 373) 


maneuvering, he would actually be able to “walk 
through” the goal posts with the ball. Players who 
have been taught to dribble usually develop the ability 
of shifting the hips and body to any position, with the 
least amount of effort. A player will sometimes move 
his legs and body from side to side, over and around 
the ball, giving the impression of dribbling, without 
even touching the ball, to the great confusion of his 
opponent. 

Can you visualize a soldier, who has been taught to 
dribble and has developed this uncanny ability to ma- 
neuver his feet and legs and to shift his body from 
side to side, coming in contact with an enemy who is 
about to thrust a bayonet at him? This skill should 
be of inestimable value in enabling him to dodge or 
swerve away from any bayonet or knife thrust, and 
at the same time take the offensive against the enemy. 

Heading a ball in soccer is another element that can 
be useful to the boys in our armed forces during 
combat with enemy forces. In jumping to head a ball, 
a player is taught to jump higher than his opponent, 
and to time it so as to leave the ground a fraction of 
a second before his opponent does, and thus beat him 
to the ball. He is taught that bad timing will impair 
the result, and by jumping before the opponent does, 
he has the advantage of getting his shoulders clear of 
any contact, and thus retains his balance. 


As our soldiers are taught to head a soccer ball, they 
will also be developing a sense of balance and the im- 
portant trait of good timing so essential in war as well 
as in peace. The constant springing in the air will 
develop a tonus in the muscles of the legs that would 
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A Distinguished and Outstanding Publication 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 
By 
Wilson-Almack-Bracken-Baker-Abbott-Pryor 


Already Published—A Separate 
Book for Each Grade, 1-8 


Books of The American Health Series already have 
been accorded a distinctive and leading adoption record 
in city, town, and county school systems, and have been 
adopted in seven states having the state-adoption meth- 
od. Since the books of this new series bear 1942 or 1943 
copyrights, this adoption acceptance shows the vital 
present-day concern, the country over, in the major im- 
portance of health education instruction. 

No part of the curriculum of American schools today 
is of greater significance than that dealing with health 
education. With increasing clearness, teachers, school 
administrators and supervisors, parents, and civic lead- 
ers are recognizing the important contributions which 
schools make to the health of children and to the health 
of communities. These contributions are made through 
modern programs of health education. The American 
Health Series is designed to serve in such programs. 

The publishers welcome correspondence concerning 
your interest in books of The American Health Series 
for classroom use. 
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Gymnasium Equipment 
AGAIN AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS! 


Without need of priority ratings the following 
equipment items may now be supplied to 
schools maintaining physical education pro- 
grams approved by the United States Office 
of Education: 


Stall Bars Parallel Bars 
Stall Bar Benches Flying Rings Horizontal Ladders 
Climbing Ropes Traveling Rings Volleyball Stds. 
Climbing Poles Basketball Goals Beat Boards 
Indian Clubs Maple Wands Vaulting Boxes 


Yours is automatically an “‘approved’’ program 
if it conforms to that outlined and recom- 
mended in the Office of Education's Victory 
Corps Booklet No. 2, entitled ‘‘Physical Fit- 
ness Through Physical Education’. 


Horizontal Bars 


Our catalog and complete Victory Corps in- 
formation are yours for the asking. Our 
Engineering Department is at your service. 


WRITE TODAY! Otherwise it may be impossible to 
schedule your requirements for production this year. 


THE J. E. PORTER -CORPORATION 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
Mfgs. “Spalding”, “Louden” & 
“Chicago” Lines Gym Equipment 
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enable them to jump over obstacles, ditcles, and other 
encumbrances encountered in the course of a battle, 
without the muscles of the legs tightening up. If soccer 
has enabled a soldier to jump at the enemy that frac- 
tion of a second sooner than the enemy could jump at 
him, then it certainly has a place in our program 
today. 

For these reasons, the Navy particularly, is putting 
the game of soccer into its physical training program 
at the pre-flight schools and other centers. They feel 
that soccer is one of the four body-contact sports that 
is essential for the training and development of naval 
cadets. The training of each cadet must be a tough- 
ening one. He must be able not only to “take it,” but 
to “give it” as well. Soccer gives him just that train- 
ing. 

We, as teachers of health education in the secondary 
schools and as coaches of interscholastic sports, should 
take cognizance of the importance of soccer as a 
builder of good will, as a basis for mutual understand- 
ing between our forces and those of our allies, and 
especially as body and muscle builder. We should and 
must include the fundamentals of the sport in the 
teaching curriculum. With so much emphasis placed 
upon calisthenics and apparatus work in our gym- 
nasium classes today, some of the important develop- 
mental factors of a sport like soccer are completely 
ignored. If the army and navy officials find it prac- 
tical to use soccer in their physical fitness program, we 
in the schools should certainly incorporate it in 
ours. me 
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Preparation of Teachers 
(Continued from Page 353) 


better preparation in health education by offering 
special courses and workshops. These may be offered 
on the campus or through extension, correspondence, 
or field courses. Local high school health education 
committees may help college ‘staff members in planning 
the content of courses offered and determining the 
instructional procedures. 

During the summer, intensive programs may be 
offered, making it possible to set up several courses, 
or workshops, and to provide field experience in health 
education. Where desirable, principals should encour- 
age summer school study in the area of health edu- 
cation. 

A plan of cooperation involving opportunities for 
practice teaching in high schools by students from a 
local college may be advantageous to the regular 
teacher and the prospective teacher. In such cooper- 
ative efforts it will.be possible to initiate projects re- 
lating to home improvements, safety, community sani- 
tation, production and preservation of foods, recrea- 
tion, clothing remodeling and renovation, and child 
care. 4 

Participation in Various Health Activities —Actual 
participation in the health activities of the school and 
community is one of the best ways for teachers to be- 
come acquainted with the problems of students and 


of the community. Opportunities for such experi 
are found in connection with (1) the health education 
activities of the school and community and (2) obser. 
vation and field work. 

Participation in health education activities may ip. 
volve : 

1. Continuous observation of students to ident 
physical and emotional deviations from normal health 

2. Utilizing findings of health examinations and of 
records relating to mental, emotional, and social status 
of students. 

3. Ascertaining community resources for meeting 
health needs of students. 

4. Counseling students and holding conferences with 
parents regarding student health problems. 

5. Conferring with persons both within and outsid 
the school who can give professional assistance cop. 
cerning the problems of individual students. 

6. Adjusting individual student programs to their 
needs and abilities. 

7. Assisting in the organization of, and serving with, 
parent-teacher discussion groups, or with committees 
clubs, and community councils concerned with health 
and safety. 

8. Serving as sponsor for youth groups, including 
branches of the Victory Corps. 

9. Assisting in the planning of newspaper features 
assemblies, school radio programs and other projects 
related to health and safety. 

10. Speaking before school or community organiza 
tions. 

Acquaintance with specific health problems may k 
secured through observation of the work of many types 
of persons engaged in health work, including schod 
health personnel, public health nurses, clinic staffs; 
milk, water, restaurant and food inspectors; medical 
social workers, staffs for child guidance or child care 
centers, tuberculosis workers, home demonstration 
agents, and those concerned with housing programs 

The resources available for helping with the it 
service preparation of personnel for health education 
will vary from one community to another. However, 
full use should be made of local health experts, and 
those available in the state or region. Possible local, 
state, regional and federal resources for assistance with 
health programs are listed in “Health in Schools.” 


Planning a Long-Term Program 

Although emergency in-service preparation of teach 
ers for health education is necessary to meet preset 
conditions, the attention of teachers’ colleges and other 
institutions is called to the need for improving anf 
expanding the preparation of teachers for health educt 
tion in secondary schools. Each elementary teachet 
needs preparation for her part in the school health 
program. Each high school teacher should be pre 
pared to contribute to the health guidance and healt 
protection of her pupils. In addition there is neti 
for preparing individuals who will teach the healt 
education course or courses, and who can assist tht 
principal, if necessary in integrating the health edt 
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cation efforts of all school groups and in relating these 
efforts to those of out-of-school groups. It is to the 
reparation of these special health education teachers 
that attention now is directed. 

What is Involved.—A discussion of qualifications for 
health educators must be based on an understanding 
of the duties and functions of health education per- 
sonnel, because the preparation required depends on 
the work to be done. Health education in the sec- 
ondary school involves : 

1. The use of health education opportunities in- 
herent in all school activities, including health exam- 
inations, control of communicable diseases, school 
lunches, care of accidents, and other phases of school 
living. 

2. The integration of health education contributions 
from such related areas as physical education, the 
sciences (especially biology), guidance, home econom- 
ics, and social sciences. 

3. The development of specific health education 
courses for all students. 

4. The coordination of school health efforts with 
those of the home and with all other health and edu- 
cation programs. 

It is evident that to gain the full educational value 
of school experiences related to health requires that 
physicians, nurses, cafeteria directors, health counselors, 
psychologists, custodians, and all others concerned with 
school programs be cognizant of the health education 
opportunities related to their work. Fortunately, this 
is being recognized by the institutions preparing these 
individuals and by those selecting them for appoint- 
ment. 


Qualifications for Health Educators—The individ- | 


ual who is to teach secondary school health education 
courses requires specific preparation for this work. 
Numerous statements concerning the qualifications 
needed by health educators are available and should 
be studied by institutions which will prepare teachers 
for this work. 56 The various reports show close 
agreement and recommend that in addition to desir- 
able personal qualities, a broad cultural background, 
and preparation in general educational principles and 
methods, the health education teacher should have a 
knowledge of the: 

1. Functions, structure, and nutrition of the body. 
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2. Common deviations from normal structure, func- 
tion, and. nutrition. 

3. Elements of disease prevention and control. 

4. Environmental factors affecting health. 

5. Economic factors influencing health. 


As an aid to meeting these qualifications the health 
educator should include in his program of studies such 
courses as chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, physi- 
ology, and bacteriology. These should be supple- 
mented by special work in nutrition, mental hygiene, 
personal hygiene, community hygiene including the 
basic principles of public health organization, the 
school health program, safety and first aid, techniques 
for individual health guidance, disease prevention, and 
methods and materials in health education. 


Standard Works in 
Physieal Edueation 


BOWEN’S APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY 
Fifth edition. 361 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.75, net 
DAVIESS ON SWIMMING 
173 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.25, net. 


GLASSOW’S FUNDAMENTALS IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION 
143 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.75, net. 


HAWLEY’S KINESIOLOGY OF CORRECTIVE EXERCISE 
268 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.75, net. 


McCURDY AND LARSON’S PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 
Third edition. 349 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.75, net. 


MORRISON AND CHENOWETH’S NORMAL AND ELE- 
MENTARY PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 

Third edition. 368 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $4.00, net. 
THORNDIKE’S ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Second edition. 216 pages, illustrated with 105 engrav- 
ings. Cloth, $3.00, net. 


THORNDIKE’S MANUAL OF BANDAGING, STRAPPING 
AND SPLINTING 
144 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.50, net. 


WAYMAN ON EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Third edition. 378 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $4.00, net. 
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Because of the extent of needed preparation it is 
desirable that those who plan to prepare for health 
education receive guidance in choosing appropriate 
courses early in their college careers. 

The qualifications of health educators are such that 
teachers in the related areas of physical education, 
biology, home economics, nursing and guidance, may 
become qualified for health education by supplementing 
their previous preparation. This possibility should 
be kept in mind by those planning programs for the 
preparation of health education personnel since the 
program needed by students will vary with their pre- 
vious background of study and experience. 

Although specific preparation in health education is 
necessary for those who will have major responsibili- 
ties in this field, it should be recognized that many 
individuals have prepared themselves for health educa- 
tion through individual study and through participation 
in various health and educational projects. Those who 
have demonstrated their ability to do satisfactory 
health education may be considered qualified for 
aspects of the program regardless of a lack of formal 
preparation. 


Need for Certification Requirements.—State depart- 
ments of education should develop specific certification 
requirements for those who will be employed for health 
education. These requirements can be developed best 
following a careful study by leaders in each state of the 
functions and duties of those doing health education 
and the preparation which will best prepare teachers 
for this work. 

In small schools the health education teacher usually 
will be required to teach in some other area. In such 
instances certification requirements for each area in 
which the teacher is to participate should be met. 


An Experimental Attitude Needed.— During the 
past twenty-five years much progress has been made 
in developing satisfactory programs of health educa- 
tion, both on the side of content, and of organization 
and administration. The requirements of total war, 
as well as post-war conditions will call for vision and 
insight in meeting health needs. 

Health education is a peacetime priority as well as 
a wartime necessity. Progress made during wartime 
should not be neglected in future planning. As re- 
search throws light on new needs, and as experimental 
tryouts and new ways of working together develop, 
plans must necessarily be changed. It is essential 
therefore that the experimental attitude and approach 
be taken in school and community health programs. 
The schools are presented with a large responsibility 
and an unparalleled opportunity to contribute to the 
national welfare through the improvement of the health 
of youth by well rounded comprehensive programs of 
health education. 
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Swimming Goes to War 
(Continued from Page 356) 


to reach the top. A good brake, used by fores 
rangers and known as the foot lock, is made by rais. 
ing the right leg so that the rope passes outside the 
right thigh, back of the right leg, over the right in- 
step, and over the left instep. The right leg is then 
lowered, and the left foot is placed on the right in. 
step ; this locks the rope between the left arch and the 
right instep. Another method, perhaps more effec- 
tive, is to have the rope start between the legs, go 
behind the right knee, cross over the right ankle 
bone, and pass under the instep; then to pass the 
left foot under the right foot, to complete the lock. 
The entire weight may be supported by the use of 
these locks; in fact it is possible to support the 
weight of another person as well. 

b. Using a line to transfer men from ship to ship, 
(1) Hand-over-hand style, or (2) using both hands 
and legs, crossing the legs over the top of the rope, 
or (3) crawling on top of the rope. 

6. Use of life jackets and life rafts: 


a. Life jackets. The old vest type made of 
either cork or kapok is not much in use now. Newer 
types are all pneumatic and fit around the waist asa 
belt. Inflation for the latter type jackets is made 
from a small flask of carbon dioxide or may be blown 
up by the mouth. Inflated life jackets cannot be 
used in an underwater swim. They must be dis 
carded and thrown into the water before a mat 
jumps and swims underwater. If high jumps are 
made with inflated or floating jackets, it is recom- 
mended that they be held down close to the body to 
keep the water from ripping them off. 

b. Inflatable life rafts. All naval aircraft are now 
equipped with inflatable life rafts. These rafts are 
built to support 1, 2, 4, or 7 men. Each raft has two 
separate compartments and is equipped with a carbon 
dioxide cylinder. Inflation is almost instantaneous 
by means of a jerk pull of a toggle cord. Rafts may 
also be inflated by a hand pump. All rafts are 
equipped with emergency equipment. Included att 
food, water, a first-aid kit, a sail, bailing bucket, 
signaling devices (mirror, whistle, flares), a knife, 
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a fishing kit, a compass, patching equipment, and 
oars. Exposed areas of the raft are generally either 
yellow, or orange-yellow color, so as to be easy to 
see from great distances. : 

To prevent tipping over an inflated life raft when 
entering it from the water, it is best to flutter-kick 
the legs to the surface before pulling in over the 
side. This is similar to getting into a canoe. 

7 Swimming under blazing oil, gasoline, or water: 

a. Water that is covered with oil or gasoline. If 
it is necessary to swim through oil or gasoline, a man 
should swim a high breast-stroke with mouth closed, 
so that the oil or gasoline may be kept out of the 
nose and mouth. A large group of swimmers can 
effectively swim through these fluids by following 
one another in a line using a high breast stroke. If 
there is not too much of an area covered with oil or 
gasoline, then it is recommended the swimmer go 
under the area with an underwater stroke. If the 
swimmer finds he cannot make the entire distance 
underwater, before coming to the surface for air, it 
is best to thrash the arms over the head two or three 
times in order to help clear the surface of oil or 
gasoline and air of obnoxious fumes. 

b. Water that is afire. Water that is afire from oil 
or gasoline will generally produce flames as high as 
40 feet. In these instances it is absolutely necessary 
to swim underwater out of the burning area. Even 
if the flames are only a foot or so high, it is danger- 
ous to come to the surface for air because of the 
presence of gases and hot air, which if inhaled in 
sufficient quantity generally cause death at once. 

8. Strafing planes: 


It is recommended that swimmers keep under at 


least three feet of water if attacked by strafing planes, 
however, it is safer to be a little deeper than three feet. 
Bullets generally ricochet when striking the water. 
Swimmers when attacked by planes should swim out 
at right angles to the plane’s flight under the water. 


9. Depth charges: 
If there are explosions from depth charges the 


swimmer should either float or swim on his back. As 


much of the body as possible must be kept out of the 
water to prevent injury from underwater explosions. 
10. Cold water cramps: 
If in cold water the best recommendation is for the 
swimmer to keep moving. If cramps appear in instep 


or calf of leg, submerge and massage the cramp violent- 


ly. Flexing the foot at the ankle may help consider- 


ably. Do not use the leg that is cramped, but rather 


float or swim on back using the one leg and arms. 
11. Sharks, Barracuda, and Portuguese Man-of- 
War: 

a. Sharks and Barracuda. Sharks and barracuda, 
being carnivorous and voracious, have been known 
to attack man. They are especially dangerous when 
there is blood in the water. A man attracts them by 
his white body, so it is best to wear clothing to cover 
as much of the body as possible, if they are near. 
Natives who have had considerable experience with 
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sharks do not recommend that the amateur swimmer 
should fight off these fish with knives. It is best to 
keep quiet if they do not attack, but if they do it is 
best to make as much noise as possible. Noise under 
the water can be made by clapping together stones, 
metal objects, or sticks, or even by thrashing the 
legs. Natives have been known to shake gourds 
filled with gun shot in the presence of sharks, so as 
to scare them away. 

b. Portuguese The dread- 
ed jelly fish or Portuguese Man-of-War (genus 
Physalia) is the bane of all swimmers. This fish 
generally inhabits tropical waters, but it has been 
seen floating in both the Atlantic and the Indian 
Oceans. It is bluish purple or orange in color and 
ranges in size up to 8 inches. It has tentacles some 
20 to 40 feet long, and when these nettles come in 
contact with any part of the swimmer’s body, they 
sting with enough power to paralyze that part of the 
body for 2 to 4 hours. The sting is exceedingly pain- 
ful, and one may experience a feeling of impending 
suffocation or dyspnea. Whenever a man is touched 
by these nettles, radiating wheals like a thonged lash 
are visible. The nettles secrete a toxin called thalas- 
sin, which appears to consist of proteins or a mix- 
ture of proteins. Some authorities claim this sub- 

stance to be formic acid, but ihthyologists do not 
hold to this theory. The most effective treatment 
recommended is an alkali ammonia solution followed 
by carron oil.§ 

It is important for a swimmer to understand that 
the paralysis which sets in after a sting will gradual- 
ly subside in 2 to 4 hours. This knowledge, that the 
sting is not a death-dealing poison, is of invaluable 
importance in helping to prevent the swimmer from 
losing his head and being overcome by fear. 

In conclusion let me say that swimming teachers of 
the nation must accept the challenge of preparing future 
soldiers for wartime emergencies. Contributions to the 
war effort can be greatly increased if every institution 
recognizes its developmental potentialities. Physical 
education programs must be revamped and the work 
made more vigorous in order that our men may be 
“toughened,” and taught wartime skills. Most of us 
will agree that self-preservation is a vital objective 
whether it be for war or for peacetime. »« 
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Wartime Swimming Films 

“Swim and Live,” U. S. American Water Safety. 16 mp, 
sound T-F 1-486 Print A. (This film can only be obtaing 
from the U. S. Army. Special permission must be secured.) 

“Care and Use of Ring Buoys, Life Jackets, and Life Suits.” 
SN 1358. (Film Strip.) Training Film Units, Photograpnie 
Section. Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Bureau of Pe. 
sonnel, Washington, D. C. (Showing of film limited 
service personnel and service civilian personnel except by 
special permission.) 

“Swimming—Getting Afloat,” sound; M C. 729 (a), 
“Swimming—The Beginner,” sound; M C. 729 (b). “Swim. 
ming—Advanced,” sound; M C. 729 (c). Obtained by writing 
to Photographic Section, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Bureau of Personnel, Washington, D. C. (Showing of film 
limited to service personnel and service civilian personnel ex 
cept by special permission.) 


Medical Standards 


(Continued from Page 361) 


Professional Qualifications 
There is, therefore, need for two kinds of profes 
sional standards for medical personnel: 
1. For medical administrator. 
2. For staff physician. 


tin, 


The medical administrator should meet, in addition 
to basic pediatric training, standards of training and 
experience in public health administration and educa- 
tion, and the staff physician should meet qualifications 
in clinical and preventive pediatrics. 

While full-time medical personnel is recommended 
for administrative positions, the requirement of ful 
time for staff positions is likely to discriminate agains 
the more competent, ambitious, and well qualified 
clinicians, because the more competent physicians aft 
not likely to be willing to give up the rewards avai 
able to them through private practice. Until the pay 
for staff positions can be made very much more invit 
ing, the most competent physicians will be available 
for staff positions only on a part-time basis. 

As far as qualified physicians are available, pre 
erence should be given to those physicians who meé 
the following qualifications in the order named: 

1. Specialist certified by the American Board d 
Pediatrics. 

2. Fellow of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
or qualifications meeting academy requirements. 

3. Alumnus of hospital registered by the Americal 
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Medical Association and with residency fellowship in 
pediatrics. 

4, Alumnus of hospital registered by the American 
Medical Association which included service of one year 
in pedriatics where there is an approved residency or 
llowship in pediatrics. (Communicable diseases in- 
duded in pediatrics. ) 

5, Alumnus of hospital registered by the American 
Medical Association (one and one-half year intern- 
ship and an appointment in pediatrics to a registered 
hospital, including outpatient department or hospital 


appointment). 
6. Part-time specialty in pediatrics with pediatric 
appointment in registered hospital. »« 


McKenzie Memorial 
(Continued from Page 369) 


John H. Wendelken, New York, New York. 
Winifred Van Hagen, Sacramento, California. 
Frederick A. Woll, New York, New York. 

C. L. Brownell, New York, New York. 

Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College, California. 
Frederick W. Cozens, Berkeley, California. 
William Ralph LaPorte, Los Angeles, California. 
Walter Nackoney, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
John Barnes Pratt, New York, New York. 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, Stockton, California. 

William E. Day, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

George W. Ayars, Dover, Delaware. 

Josephine Beiderhase, New York, New York. 
Margaret Bell, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

J. Anna Norris, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Elizabeth M. Carleton, Medford, Massachusetts. 
C. H. McCloy, Iowa City, lowa. 

M. L. Walters, Chicago, Illinois. 

Eldon D. Brinley, Great Neck, New York. 

(For the names of earlier subscribers to the fund, refer to 
page 312 of the June Journal.) \ « 


A Community Project 
(Continued from Page 364) 


books to see if any new friends have registered. 

In the back of the Center is the checking counter. 
However, checking parcels is only one of the many 
services which is offered here. Besides checking any 
article, ranging from sports equipment to laundry, the 
men may leave their cameras and equipment in boxes 
tor that special purpose. Additional check rooms are 
on the mezzanine and dance floors. Free gift wrap- 
ping, wrapping for mailing, shaving equipment, shoe 
shine equipment, and first-aid supples are to be had 
at the main checking counter. 

The cocoanut booth is an outgrowth of the checking 
counter. Here the boys can have free cocoanuts to 
send home to their parents and relatives. These may 
be shipped by express direct from the Center; as 
many as one hundred to one hundred and fifty cocoa- 
nuts have been sent from the Center in a day. 

A self-checking system .for the boys to keep their 
swimming suits and towels dry and aired has been 
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This Year Make Your 


HEALTH TEACHING EASIER, 
MORE RESULTFUL 


The Health Magazine 
of the 
American Medical Association 


HYGEIA Magazine can make 
health teaching more result- 
ful, yet easier, by saving you 
hours of preparation and re- 
search. As. the _ collective 
voice of 120,000 Amer.ca’s 
leading physicians, health 
educators, nutritionists, it 
brings you each month new, 
authentic material on a wide 
range of timely topics. In- 


cluded are: 
AVOIDING ILLNESS NEW MEDICAL DISCOV- 
FOODS AND NUTRITION ERIES 


SEX EDUCATION 
FIRST AID DIET AND EXERCISE 


Pupils, too, enjoy working with Hygeia, for it employs 
simple, non-techn.cal language. Thousands of schools 
and universities use it regularly, and the number is 
increasing daily, for wartime conditions and curtailed 
medical services, make the need for classroom health 
teaching greater than ever. 


Special Introductory Offer (,,'“i $1.00 


FREE with introductory offer 
96 page book of “Answers to 


POPULAR HEALTH QUESTIONS” 
HYGEIA, Dept. G, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 101mm 


BATHING CAPS 


Protect 
Your 


Hair 


Ideal 
For 


WATERPROOFED RAYON 
3.25 A Dozen 


SUITS 


TRUNKS 
*KICKA BOARDS 


KLOGS 
SWIM ACCESSORIES 
*Trade Mark 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


71 WEST 357th ST. NEW YORK CITY (1) 
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FOR BETTER 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Whatever Your Sport 
There is 
RAWLINGS EQUIPMENT 
Aid YourGame! 


INVEST IN 
LIBERTY AND 
FREEDOM. 


BUY U. S. WAR 
BONDS & STAMPS | 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS. MISSOURI 


Ever have to make a speech? 


Then read Harry C. McKown’s 


“Fools and Foolishness” 


It offers material for a dozen rousing, captivating 
talks. One special chapter is given to SPORTS. 
It will be the most popular book in your library. 


Price $2.00 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING CO. 
1515 Lane Street Topeka, Kansas 


PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers of physical education, health, and rec- 
reation leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. Accelerated program of 
three terms a year provides for the completion 
of four-year course in three years. The college 
is accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


installed in an old elevator shaft. Nearly two hundred 
suits are there all of the time, for the Center js op} 
two miles from the ocean and swimming or just sup, 
ning is a favorite afternoon pastime. 

As in most service centers, the Fort Lauderdak 
Center also has a sewing and pressing room. If a boy 
wants anything sewed, he is asked to leave it uni 
morning when a group of ladies can attend to jt 
Usually the work can be called for by one o'clock the 
next day after it is left. All materials are furnisheg 
with the exception of the insignias and badges which 
are to be sewed on. When a hurried job is needed 
there is always someone who can do it. Many pairs of 
curtains have been made by these volunteers for the 
day rooms at the Army air field ; likewise, costumes for 
their skits in camp have been made. 


Services of a public stenographer have been made 
available for the boys as well as those of a notary 
public. There are typewriters too which the service 
man may use on request. Other small services and 
conveniences which the Center provides for the service 
men are telephone booths, postal and greeting cards, 
stamp machine, paging system, and educational assis- 
tance in reading and writing. 


Volunteers 

The junior hostesses are chosen from applicants be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty. They must be 
of good character, well groomed and possess a pleasing 
personality. Whenever possible, the girl is interviewed 
by the social director, at which time the applicant be- 
comes aware of the patriotic service she is rendering 
by volunteering her time for the benefit of the service 
men, and how much the men’s enjoyment of the Center 
and the community depends upon her attitude and con- 
tact with them. After their applications have been 
approved and a card issued to them, these girls are 
eligible to attend the social activities for the service 
men after seven o'clock in the evenings. Service men’s 
wives may come into the Center at any time when 
accompanied by their husbands. Many of these wives 
also serve as volunteer workers at the various posts in 
the Center. 

Other volunteers are those women over thirty who 
show a desire to help with the work of the Center and 
who are willing to adhere to a regular schedule of work. 
During a week there are approximately three hundred 
volunteers from the community who serve at the i 
formation desk, in the canteens downstairs and up 
stairs, in the library, at the checking counters, and a 
general hostesses. Over five hundred junior hostesses 
are registered and half of that number are active at 
the present time. 

All of this work and service is not without rewaré. 
Our mail brings friendly notes of greeting every day 
from the boys, saying how much they enjoyed the 
attention they received and that they hope to return 
soon. We hope they will. We like to think we've 
helped to meet the challenge of providing a wholesome 
place of recreation for those men in the armed forces 
in their off-duty hours. ng 
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The Reading Section 


New Books 


to Safety, series enlarged and revised. Horace M. 
R. Silvernale. (New York: American Book Co., 88 Lex- 

ington Avenue, 1943). 

This revision of the Road to Safety series will be a welcome 
addition to the list of children’s textbooks. The new list is 
as follows: 

Safety in War Times (pamphlet) 16 pages, 4c. 

Away We Go (A) 55 pages, 28c. 

Happy Times (B) 159 pages, 80c. 

In Storm and Sunshine (C) 183 pages, 84c. 

In Town and Country (D) 242 pages, 88c. 

Here and There (E) 312 pages, 92c. 

Around the Year (F) 384 pages, 96c. 

On Land and Water (G) 405 pages, $1.00. 

Who Travels There (H) 455 pages, $1.04. 


This series of books deals with safety problems for indivi- 
duals indoors and outdoors. The first books are designed for 
very young children, but the series is graduated so that, with 
each succeeding number, the language is more difficult, and 
the responsibilities more mature. 


Relaxation. Josephine L. Rathbone. (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943) 
157 pages, $1.75. 


This authoritative and timely book on the problem of re- 
laxation presents a stimulating discussion on the subject. The 
author describes tension, its causes, and physical and psy- 
chological methods of treatment, listing specific exercises under 
the latter. 


A Syllabus of Conditioning Activities for Secondary School 
Girls and College Women. (Denton, Texas: Health and 
Physical Education Dep’t., Texas State College for Women, 
1943) 85 pages, $1.00. 


This syllabus was a project developed by a group of gradu- 
ate students at the College during the summer session. It in- 
cludes descriptions and illustrations of suitable and effective 
exercises, appropriate accompaniments, and an extensive biblio- 
graphy of available materials in the field of conditioning. The 
music has been especially composed and there are special ar- 
rangements of mass demonstrations. 


Educators Guide to Free Films, third edition. Mary F. Hork- 
heimer and John W. Differ, editors. (Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin: Educators Progress League, 1943) 169 pages. 


The third edition of this book maintains the high standards 
set by the two previous editions and also brings new features, 
one of which is a section on wartime education. The Guide 
provides reliable information on free films and slidefilms. It 
is particularly valuable since many films have been withdrawn 


during the past year, and new films and agencies have been 
added. 


Nutrition and Physical Fitness, fourth edition. L. Jean Bo- 
gert, (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., Washington 
Square, 1943) 467 pages, $3.00. 

In this practical textbook the facts of nutrition and the 
“reasons why” of diet are treated with new interest and 
clarity. In understandable language the author makes clear 
the nutritive requirements and processes of the body. She 
also indicates why certain dietary precautions are necessary 


and when and how the diet should be modified to meet vary- 
ing conditions. 
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A Study of the Functions of Physical Education in Higher 
Education. Louise S. Cobb. (New York; Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943) 
163 pages, $1.85. 

This is the author’s doctoral thesis and is an attempt to view 
the controversial issues in the relationship of physical educa- 
tion to higher education. The study is focused on the con- 
flicting functions which have been claimed by presidents, deans, 
and other administrators in higher education as well as by 
physical educators. 


A Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology, seventh edition. J. F. 
Williams. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, Washington 
Square, 1943) 573 pages, $2.75. 

The seventh edition of this book reflects modern teaching 
trends and is an orderly presentation of anatomy and phy- 
siology. The material is logically interwoven to provide a 
unified picture of structure and function of the organs and 
systems of the body. The aim of the text is to awaken in 
the student an interest in the study by showing the meaning 
of bones, muscles, nervous system, and viscera in the light 
of their usefulness to man. 


Training for Living. C. L. Brownell and J. F. Williams. (New 
York: American Book Co., 88 Lexington Avenue, 1943) 
340 pages, 1.04. 

This is the eighth book in the series by the authors on the 
Health of our Nation. The subject matter deals with personal 
training, conditioning for life, risk and safety, health of 
the public, professional health service, social welfare, and 
mental hygiene. 


Learning to Care for Children. Dorothy E. Bradbury and 
Edna P. Amidon. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
35 West 32nd Street, 1943) 138 pages. 

This book was written to help high school boys and girls 
assume responsibility for the care of children. The authors 
point out that this is a worth-while contribution of high school 
youth to the war effort and that long-time benefits will result 
from boys’ and girls’ knowledge of and experience with children. 


Your Own Story. Marion L. Faegre. (Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Minnesota Department of Health, 1943) 52 pages. 
This small booklet is an honest, simple, friendly text on 

human reproduction and provides answers to some of the 

questions young children ask. It is the product of the public 
health officer, the teacher, and medical and lay parents. 


Recent Articles... 


Blueprints or Trial-and-Error in College Wartime Programs? 
Carter Davidson. The Educational Record. July, 1943. 


The War Training Programs and Postwar Education. 
Robert C. Clothier. The Educational Record. July, 1943. 


Coordination and Cooperation in the Administration of 
Physical Educaticn in the Local Association. John W. Fuhrer. 
Journal of Physical Education. July-August, 1943. 


The Problem-Solving Emphasis in a Course in Health 
Education: Its Implications and Methods. Ruth Strang. 
Journal of School Health. June, 1943. 

Physical Fitness Program for Seniors, Los Angeles City 
Schools. C. Morley Sellery. Journal of School Health, June, 
1943. - 

Editorial. C. H. Keene, Editor. Journal of School Health. 
July-August, 1943. 

Editorials, America’s Secret Weapcns,and Physical Efficiency 

Tests. Athletic Journal. June, 1943. 
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Social Hygiene in War and Peace. Col. W. Lee Hart. Hy- 
giea. July, 1943. 

Bring Your First Aid Up to Date. E. O. Nicholls, Jr. 
Hygeia. July, 1943. 

Food, Fingers, and Flies. Joseph Felsen. Hygeia. July, 1943. 

School Goes to the Handicapped Child. S. R. Winters. 
Hygeia. July, 1943. 

Teen Town. Ella M. Philips. Hygeia. August, 1943. 


Base Football. Edwin H. Trethaway. School Activities. 
April, 1943. 


The Case for Games as England Sees It. Recreation. July, 
1943. 
A House-to-House Recreation-Interest Survey. Recreation. 


July, 1943. 

Are They Fit for Combat? Clark W. Hetherington. Re- 
creation. July, 1943. 

Keeping Them Well in Wartime. Lee Forest Hill. Nation- 
al Parent-Teacher... June, 1943. 


Recent Publications--- 


Syphilis—the Great Tragedian. Greer Williams. Reprinted 
from Hygeia. March, 1943. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 10c. 

Directory of Training Schools for Delinquent Children. 
U. S. Department of Labor. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. February, 1943. 

Building a Better World.Helen W. Crawford, Ina Dillon. 
Elsie F. Moller, Helen E. Wanamaker, Ruth Strang. National 
Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 

Growing Healthfully for Total Fitness. Mabel FE. Rugen. 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. Free from local and state organizations. 

Youth and the Future. American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $2.50. 

Selected Motion Pictures, 1943-44. Motion Picture Bureau 
of the National Council, Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Hints on How to Live in a War Economy. Extension Serv- 
ice, College Bulletin. Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton, Texas. Free. 

Education and the People’s Peace. Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 16th Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C. 10c. 


PHI EPSILON KAPPA 


Summary of Panel Discussion Meeting, 
Cincinnati, April 13, 1943. 


Wilbur C. DeTurk 


Chairman 


Delbert Oberteuffer 


Discussion Leader 


ee Future Implications Growing Out of the 
Present Reorganization in the School Health and Phys- 
ical Education Program” was the subject discussed by various 
panel members who had been assigned different phases of the 
topic. 

Dr. G. H. Reavis, Assistant Superintendent of the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools presented Implications for Administra- 
tors. He intimated that it seems feasible to organize the en- 
tire school program so that health will be a primary objective. 
However, to achieve this it would be necessary to have all 
subjects contributing to health. Furthermore, Dr. Reavis 
stated, although health is allotted but one period a week, we 
must plan to have every period and every subject contribut- 
ing, with the greatest contribution to be made by the physical 
education program. In conclusion, he suggested that the de- 
veloping of health habits and attitudes should be applied every 
day throughout the entire year, even during the summer 


vacation. The vacation period can be made a profitable One 
in developing health consciousness through the use of a 
issued to the students prior to the close of the school term i 


June—by stressing the habits and attitudes desired, jt wild 


help with carry-over health values. , 
Lt. Col. C. L. Brownell, Army Air Force Technical Train! 


ing Command, spoke of the Implications for Teachers, He & 
implied an outgrowth of the present conflict will be the de | 


velopment of a real profession for persons in health ang 


physical education, with a different type of organizational} a 
rangement. Also, this reorganization might involve a simpli 
fied title as well as a change in available materials, withg 


different methods for more direct approaches in teaching 


Furthermore, with less theory and a lot more practice them 
will be better teachers and technicians, too. This should pee 
mit an improvement in certification with teachers being limited 


to those subjects they are qualified to teach and can teach well 


With more time allotted for the physical education progragy 


and with more equipment facilities, we can look forward to the 
day when academic credit toward promotion, graduation, ang 
college entrance for physical fitness will be required. In ¢los. 
ing, Lt. Col. Brownell stated we are going to see physical 
education on a much higher level than ever before. 

Carl F. Trieb, Occidental College, dealt with Implications 
for Teacher-Training Institutions. He stated that although 
physical education will continue to be an integral part of the 
educational program, right now it is essential that we have 
some men deferred to continue the program. This is mos 
necessary, as few, if any, men are entering the profession, 
This dearth of professional manpower may necessitate, tem- 
porarily, a lowering of standards, or cause the teaching oj 
physical education for boys by women recruited and trained 
for the work. Furthermore, with an increase in teacher load, 
the program will have to be reorganized. This, undoubtedly, 
will mean a new program content. To prepare for the new 
organization, “refresher” courses for teachers will be neces- 
sary and closer functional relationship between teacher-training 
institutions, schools, and agencies preparing teachers will 
come. Mr. Trieb concluded his remarks by indicating we must 
concern ourselves with the program, but we must, also, antici- 
pate and prepare for needs of the future. 

Fred Foertsch, of the Philadelphia Public Schools, discussed 
Teacher-Training Institutions from the Viewpoint of the 
Schools. One point presented emphasized the need for more 
careful screening of candidates for the profession if it is to 
continue on a high level. To assist in improving the calibre 
of candidates it might be feasible to establish a major in 
physical education in high school. This procedure would aid 
in securing candidates of a higher quality for teacher-training 
institutions. To improve the quality of future members of the 
profession it is essential that there be an increase in the 
opportunity for real practice in obtaining teaching experience. 
In addition, more thorough groundwork in the application of 
the fundamental principles and philosophy of physical education 
must be stressed. 

An extemporaneous contribution by Dr. L. B. Chenoweth, 
University of Cincinnati, highlighted the fact that health is 
indicated as the first aim of education, but it is the last thing 
put on the budget in any school system. Even with this i 
equality, the health program has led to more healthful ways 
of living, but we can go still further. With more and better 
courses in school health given in teacher-training institutions, 
and with additional emphasis in educating the public to correc 
physical defects, we can expect further health improvement. 
However, while we are emphasizing general education in high 
school, we must require thorough and adequate physical educa 
tion programs. 


For a resume, Theodore Marty, Glendale School, Glenview, 
Ohio, pointed out that if a school program stresses health ani 
the physical education program is planned on a high level ¥ 


a personnel grounded in the fundamental principles and philosg™ 
ophies of the profession, the needs for the future will be aim 


ticipated well in advance. 
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